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Secretarial  Training 

From  the  Private  School  Point  of  View 

By  H,  E,  Bartow 

Secretary  of  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

This  article  completes  the  present  discussion  of  Secretarial  Training. 

Articles  on  the  courses  offered  at  New  York  and  Chicago  U niversities  were  presented 
in  our  June  and  September  issues. 


/'  N  the  consideration  of  strictly  cultural 
subjects  the  school  may  be  regarded  as 
the  arbiter,  for  it  is  well  within  the 
province  of  the  school  man  to  determine  what 
constitutes  culture,  and  how  it  may  be  ac¬ 
quired.  When  we  pass  from  the  cultural  to 
the  vocational  subjects,  however,  the  school 
surrenders  its  leadership.  It  can  not  dictate 
the  qualifications  which  the  particular  worker 
should  possess;  but  it  must  inquire  regarding 
the  training  the  task  demands.  The  problem 
of  secretarial  training  can  be  solved  only 
when  we  know  what  those  who  employ  secre¬ 
taries  expect.  Instead  of  setting  up  a  standard, 
the  school  must  meet  a  requirement.  What 
should  constitute  secretarial  training  will  not 
be  decided  in  conferences  of  school  men.  for 
it  has  already  been  decided  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  business.  Nor  can  we  decide  to-day 
what  shall  constitute  this  training  in  the 
future,  for  as  business  continues  to  expand, 
the  duties  of  the  secretary  will  become  more 
complex. 

To  develop  vocational  training  in  any  field 
necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements 


of  that  particular  vocation  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  build  the  course.  Our  problem, 
then,  will  find  an  economic  solution  rather 
than  a  scholastic  one,  and  our  investigation 
must  be  in  the  office  rather  than  in  the 
schoolroom. 

What  business  demands  of  its  secretaries 
is  a  more  practical  and  profitable  question 
for  us  to  consider  than  what  constitutes  the 
secretarial  course  which  private  and  public 
schools  are  already  offering. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  discussion,  we  shall 
make  a  somewhat  arbitrary  classification  of 
secretaries  under  four  groups.  Like  every 
other  similar  classification,  the  groups  will 
overlap  in  a  few  features ;  particularly  is  this 
true  as  regards  the  preparatory  training. 

The  Stenographic  Secretary 

In  the  first  group  we  are  placing  the 
stenographic  secretary.  To  this  class  belong 
those  whose  qualifications,  above  the  English 
preparation,  rest  principally  upon  a  basis  of 
efficiency  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
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Perhaps  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  secre¬ 
tary  should  have  been  applied  to  this  group; 
but  we  face  the  fact  that  the  group  itself 
has  adopted  the  title.  Employment  managers 
experience  some  difficulty  in  determining  just 
when  a  member  of  this  class  ceases  to  be  a 
stenographer  and  beccmies  a  secretary.  The 
applicant  with  college  preparation  asks  him 
for  a  job  while  the  one  with  only  grammar- 
school  preliminary  training  applies  for  a  sec¬ 
retarial  position. 

It  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  remind  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  imperative  need  of  the  best 
possible  Elnglish  preparation  for  the  steno¬ 
graphic  secretary.  Yet  it  is  unfortunately 
necessary  to  urge  school  men  to  advise  this 
preparation,  or,  when  necessary  and  possible, 
to  insist  upon  it.  There  are  still  many  among 
the  uninformed  and  the  immature  who 
imagine  that  a  short  course  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  will  fit  them  for  secretarial  posi¬ 
tions.  We  know,  of  course,  that  a  good 
English  foimdation  is  necessary  for  success 
as  a  stenographer;  and  that  more  stenogra¬ 
phers  lose  their  positions  because  they  can  not 
spell  or  punctuate  or  write  a  sentence  cor¬ 
rectly  than  because  they  can  not  write  short¬ 
hand  rapidly  enough;  but  have  we  always 
been  courageous  and  honest  enough  to  insist 
upon  a  sufficient  preparation  in  the  basic  Eng¬ 
lish  subjects  before  we  admit  a  student  to 
the  secretarial  courses? 

In  every  commercial  school  the  teacher  of 
stenography  and  the  teacher  of  English  should 
be  in  every  sense  co-workers.  We  usually 
regard  the  teacher  of  English  as  an  educator 
and  the  teacher  of  stenography  as  a  vocational 
instructor.  But  for  practical  purposes  the 
teacher  of  English  is  also  a  vocational  in¬ 
structor  and  the  teacher  of  shorthand  an  edu¬ 
cator.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  one  part 
of  a  secretarial  course  as  cultural  and  another 
part  as  vocational.  The  two  should  blend 
tmtil  the  cultural  becomes  partly  vocational 
and  the  vocational  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  cultural. 

The  stenographic  secretary  is  not  merely 
a  mechanical  typist.  Each  letter  she  tran¬ 
scribes  becomes  a  distinct  problem  in  arrange¬ 
ment,  spacing,  paragraphing,  and  position  on 
the  sheet.  To  her,  typewriting  is  an  art 
upon  which  she  may  exercise  the  best  of  her 
artistic  talents.  She  realizes  the  receiver  will 
pass  judgment  on  her  employer  the  moment 
he  opens  her  letter. 

For  this  particular  type  of  secretary  I  am 
more  concerned  about  education  than  about 
culture.  Education  will  teach  one  how  to  do 
but  not  when  to  do  it.  Education  will  teach 
one  how  to  go,  but  culture  will  show  him 
where  to  go.  Education  will  teach  a  man 
how  to  turn  his  automobile  round  a  corner, 
but  culture  will  warn  him  to  straighten  the 
wheels  when  he  has  made  the  turn.  Educa¬ 


tion  will  produce  a  stenographic  secretary 
who  does  well  what  she  ts  told  to  do,  but 
culture  added  to  education  will  make  the 
executive  secretary,  who  needs  not  to  be  told 
what  to  do. 

The  Executive  Secretary 

This  executive  secretary  we  place  in  the 
second  group.  He  is  a  stenographer,  because 
there  are  few  secretaries  who  are  not  required 
to  take  shorthand  dictation.  To  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English  grammar  possessed  by  the 
stenographic  secretary  he  has  added  the  study 
of  rhetoric  and  literature.  He  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  words,  their  origin  and  his¬ 
tory,  that  he  may  speak  with  precision.  He 
knows  how  to  prepare  a  brief  and  how  to 
amplify  an  abstract.  He  has  formed  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself  clearly  and  con¬ 
cisely.  He  avoids  all  affectation  of  speech, 
but  cultivates  courteous  habits  of  expressions. 
He  can  write  a  letter  that  is  concise,  clear, 
courteous,  strong,  without  hackneyed  expres¬ 
sions  or  stereotyped  phrases — a  letter  which 
has  life  and  spirit  and  personality. 

This  secretary  must  have  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  business  procedure  and  practices.  He 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  substitutes 
of  money,  checks,  drafts,  acceptances,  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  money-orders,  notes,  and 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  understand  general 
banking  practices.  He  should  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  commercial  law  to  enable 
him  to  prepare  legal  forms  and  write  con¬ 
tracts  which  are  safe  for  his  principal  and 
binding  on  the  second  party.  A  knowledge 
of  elementary  accounting  is  desirable,  as  he 
is  usually  expected  to  keep  some  records  and 
to  prepare  financial  statements. 

One  secretary  who  was  graduated  from 
Peirce  School  recently  wrote  me:  “The  most 
important  part  of  my  accounting  work  is  the 
preparation  of  financial  statements.  My  em¬ 
ployer  is  the  treasurer  of  several  companies, 
and  part  of  my  work  consists  of  compiling 
statements  for  these  organizations.”  This 
same  secretary,  who  is  also  a  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  added:  “Some  time  ago  I  spent  con¬ 
siderable  time  reviewing  arithmetic,  and,  for 
safety’s  sake,  I  still  keep  a  copy  of  the  Peirce 
Comprehensive  Arithmetic  on  my  desk.” 

The  executive  secretary  knows  how  to  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  from  his  chief  and  how  to 
pass  them  on  to  lus  subordinates.  He  never 
entertains  the  notion  that  he  knows  more 
about  the  business  than  the  man  who  has 
built  it  up.  Tact  and  adaptability  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  the  office  machinery  is  to  run  smoothly 
under  his  control.  He  is  familiar  with  mod¬ 
em  office  appliances,  filing  systems,  loose  leaf 
records,  duplicating  and  calculating  machines, 
and  devices  for  handling  mail.  He  possesses 
a  trained  memory.  He  has  names,  faces. 
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dates,  facts,  stored  away  in  accessible  places 
within  his  brain. 

I  recently  asked  an  ex-govcmor  of  a  West¬ 
ern  state,  a  man  who  for  fifteen  years  had 
been  director  of  the  census  and  at  present  is 
a  banker,  to  outline  the  qualifications  of  a 
private  secretary.  He  said,  “A  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  head  of  a  great  corporation,  a 
lawyer  or  a  man  at  the  head  of  a  partner¬ 
ship,  should  be  alert,  well-educated,  prompt 
in  his  attention  to  the  desires  and  wants  of 
his  principal,  and  be  able  to  frame  a  proper 
letter  in  response  to  all  inquiries.  He  should 
be  tactful  and  resourceful,  and  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  whatever  should  he  betray  the 
confidence  of  his  principal,  or  say  anything 
that  would  lead  to  an  anticipation  of  any 
opinion  his  principal  might  have  upon  any 
business  subject.  He  should  be  able  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  requirements  of  his  principal  in  the 
way  of  correspondence,  relieving  his  prin¬ 
cipal  as  far  as  possible  of  this  very  irksome 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  head  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  or  private  partnership.” 

The  secretary  of  the  late  John  Wanamaker, 
who  was  trained  in  our  own  school,  gives  the 
following  as  the  educational  requirements  for 
such  a  position :  “It  is  presumed,  to  begin 
with,  that  one  must  have  the  proper  technical 
training — at  least  a  high-school  education, 
coupled  with  a  thorough  business  training, 
preferably  at  a  first-class  business  school 
which  specializes  in  such  preparation,  together 
with  an  experience  of  several  years.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  knowledge  of  some  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  is  of  great  advantage.”  In  regard  to 
the  nature  of  secretarial  work  this  same 
gentleman  says,  “Most  correspondence  can  be 
divided  into  four  groups — 

“1st — Letters  which  the  secretary  can  take 
care  of  without  instructions. 

“2nd — Letters  to  which  tentative  replies  can 
be  prepared. 

“3rd — Lengthy  letters,  which  can  be  briefed 
into  a  few  words,  to  save  the  time  of  your 
chief. 

“4th — Letters  requiring  the  chief’s  attention. 

“It  is  well  to  plan  the  day  in  advance,  as 
far  as  possible.  Have  all  the  necessary  data 
ready  in  connection  with  matters  pending. 

“It  is  an  excellent  habit,  so  far  as  possible, 
not  to  depend  upon  one’s  memory,  however 
good  that  memory  may  be,  for  with  the  count¬ 
less  interruptions  of  a  busy  day,  some  im¬ 
portant  detail  is  apt  to  be  forgotten  or  get 
away  from  you  unless  a  memorandum  is  made 
at  the  time  and  not  crossed  off  until  the 
matter  is  closed. 

“Make  it  a  point  always  to  have  a  pad  and  pen¬ 
cil  handy,  keeping  a  record  of  telephone  con¬ 
versations,  as  well  as  of  callers,  engagements, 
etc.  Frequently,  weeks  afterward  a  situation 
is  clarified  by  reference  to  such  memoranda. 


“It  is  also  a  good  plan  after  the  day’s  work 
to  go  over  the  events  that  have  transpired 
and  make  sure  that  nothing  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten  or  neglected. 

“Cultivate  a  quiet  manner.  The  noisy  sec¬ 
retary  is  apt  to  grate  on  people,  and  not 
infrequently  loud  speaking  gives  unnecessary 
information  to  others. 

“When  dealing  with  strangers  or  callers, 
a  few  well-directed  questions  usually  place 
the  handling  of  the  situation  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary,  rather  than  into  the  other  fel¬ 
low’s  hands. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  courtesy 
and  keeping  an  even  temper  is  not  only  ad¬ 
visable,  but  necessary. 

“In  the  very  nature  of  things,  the  relations 
of  a  private  secretarv-^  are  confidential  and 
must  be  so  regarded. 

“A  well-equipped  secretary  can  not  be  too 
well  informed  in  a  general  way  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  the  line  of  work  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  storing  away  in  the  fifing  cabinet 
of  the  brain  data  which  is  instantly  available 
when  needed.  Therefore,  collateral  reading 
and  study  is  often  of  great  value  and  service. 

“Most  employers  are  appreciative  of  sub¬ 
ordinates  who  do  not  have  to  be  told  to  do 
things.  Of  course,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
an  employer’s  idiosyncrasies  comes  only  with 
time  and  association.  Frequently  it  is  the 
care  in  handling  of  what  might  be  regarded 
as  trifling  details  that  makes  the  secretary 
not  only  valuable,  but  almost  indispensable. 

“It  is  always  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  a 
secretaryship  is  often  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
higher  executive  position.” 

The  Social  Secretary 

In  the  third  class  we  place  the  social  secre¬ 
tary,  and  for  this  position  we  desire  almost 
as  thorough  c<Mnmercial  training  as  for  the 
executive  secretary.  The  women  of  wealth 
are  no  longer  idlers.  The  social  secretary  of 
such  a  wonmn  will  often  disburse  thousands 
of  dollars  a  year  for  charities  in  which  her 
employer  is  interested,  and  from  the  funds  of 
organizations  in  which  her  principal  is  active. 
She  will  be  expected  to  keep  the  household 
and  personal  accounts  of  her  employer.  She 
will  have  to  depend  more  upon  her  own 
knowledge  of  business  procedure  than  the 
private  secretary  of  a  business  man,  for  her 
principal  knows  less  about  such  matters  than 
the  man  of  affairs. 

She  actually  becomes  the  manager  of  her 
employer’s  business  affairs.  She  must  under¬ 
stand  the  different  kinds  of  investments  and 
banking  procedure.  She  must  know  how  to 
keep  records  of  investment  returns  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  that  evil  day  when  the  income  tax 
reports  must  be  prepared. 
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Her  title  indicates  that  she  knows  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  customs,  and  rules  of  society.  A  speak¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  one  or  two  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  and  some  experience  as  a  traveler  are 
assets.  A  social  secretary  of  considerable 
experience  and  who  received  her  training  at 
Peirce  School  has  outlined  her  duties,  as 
follows : 

“The  great  thing  of  importance  in  my  mind 
is  that  the  woman  should  first  of  all  be  a 
gentlewoman.  She  will  then  instinctively 
know  much  which  is  essential,  and  hard  to 
acquire  otherwise.  She  should  know  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  formal  and  informal  invitations 
and  the  repUes  suitable  to  each.  She  should 
be  able  to  arrange  an  attractive  luncheon  or 
dinner  table,  and  to  attend  to  the  detail  of 
entertaining,  which  is  frequently  burdensome 
to  the  hostess;  to  be  able  to  step  tactfully 
into  situations  to  save  the  hostess  possible 
embarrassments.  She  should  understand  the 
care  of  personal  and  social  correspondence 
(the  burden  of  this  is  often  thrown  almost 
entirely  on  the  secretary). 

“The  matters  of  check-books  and  accounts, 
and  shorthand  and  typewriting,  of  course  are 
taken  for  granted.  Telephone  calls  usually  go 
first  through  the  secretary,  in  order  to  save 
the  employer  many  useless  conversations.  The 
secretary  should  also  keep  the  social  engage¬ 
ment  calendar,  and  give  the  daily  schedule  to 
her  employer  each  evening  previous.  It  is 
frequently  necessary  for  the  secretary  to  en¬ 
tertain  guests  until  the  hostess  comes  down¬ 
stairs,  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  her  to 
assist  in  receiving  at  large  teas  and  the  like.” 

Secretaries  to  Public  Men 

In  the  last  group  are  the  secretaries  to  pub¬ 
lic  men.  The  position  demands  a  man  of 
strong  physique,  upon  whom  long  journeys, 
little  rest,  and  irregular  meals  have  little 
effect.  He  is  a  thorough  business  man  and 
a  politician.  He  is  master  of  himself.  His 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  human  nature 
makes  him  an  adept  in  handling  men  either 
individually  or  in  crowds. 

One  public  man  defined  such  a  secretary  for 
me  recently : 

“A  private  secretary  for  a  man  in  public 
life  should  be  bright,  well  educated,  tactful, 
resourceful,  and  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
politics  and  public  men.  He  should,  above 
all  things,  be  able  to  keep  his  own  opinion 
on  public  matters  to  himself,  and  under  no 
circumstances  commit  his  principal  to  any 
policy,  or  to  give  the  slightest  information 
regarding  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

“He  should  be  able  to  anticipate  the  wants 
of  his  principal,  and  so  far  as  possible  relieve 
him  of  all  letter- writing,  etc.  The  latter  is 
a  great  gift,  and  only  very  few  men  possess 
it.  I  mean  by  that  the  faculty  of  anticipating 


proper  replies  to  all  correspondence  on  poli¬ 
tical  subjects.” 

Secretarial  Courses 

This  brief  outline  of  the  qualifications  of 
secretaries  sets  before  us  the  finished  product 
which  we  are  expected  to  produce.  It  marks 
our  goal,  but  does  not  make  the  task  of  reach¬ 
ing  that  goal  an  easy  one.  It  is  one  thing 
to  know  what  knowledge  a  student  should 
have;  but  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  to 
know  how  to  impart  that  knowledge.  There 
have  been  so  many  frills  attached  to  educa¬ 
tional  processes,  so  much  so-called  enrich¬ 
ment  of  courses,  that  one  almost  cries  for  less 
education  for  education’s  sake. 

.  The  outline  of  secretarial  courses  offered 
by  the  Peirce  School  should  be  at  least  sug¬ 
gestive.  You  will  find  that  it  includes,  in 
addition  to  shorthand  and  typewriting,  such 
subjects  as  English,  arithmetic,  elementary 
accounting,  commercial  law,  correspondence, 
money  and  finance,  investments,  office  manage¬ 
ment,  commerce  and  transportation.  I  am 
making  no  attempt  to  present  these  subjects 
in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Now  a  mere  list  of  subjects  does  not 
necessarily  make  a  strong  course.  You  are 
doubtless  thinking  of  some  rather  mediocre 
school  whose  syllabus  offers  these  same  sub¬ 
jects.  Such  an  outline  of  secretarial  courses 
presented  in  a  conference  of  this  kind  has  no 
value  until  the  subjects  of  such  a  course  be 
taught  by  those  especially  prepared  for  their 
work  by  training  and  experience. 

If  the  qualifications  of  secretaries  thus  out¬ 
lined  be  accepted  as  correct,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  task  of  preparing  such  secretaries  is 
neither  easy  nor  simple.  It  is  indeed  an 
undertaking  so  big  and  so  complex  that  it 
becomes  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  task  of  the  public  high  school. 

The  usual  high-school  commercial  course 
with  two  years  in  academic  subjects  and  two 
years  in  commercial  studies  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  preparation.  Neither  is  the  high- 
school  graduate  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
mature  enough  to  fill  such  a  position. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understo^  as  advising 
against  all  high-school  commercial  work. 
Commercial  training  in  the  high-school  should, 
however,  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to  addi¬ 
tional  training  either  in  a  more  advanced 
school  of  commerce  or  in  actual  business ;  and 
the  high-school  commercial  student  should 
realize  that  if  he  elects  to  take  this  future 
training  in  the  office  instead  of  in  a  school, 
the  question  of  salary  must  not  have  first 
consideration. 

One  hesitates  to  speak  even  a  single  word 
of  criticism  of  the  splendid  army  of  high- 
school  teachers,  yet  one  can  not  altogether 
ignore  the  weakness  of  a  vocational  course. 
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the  teachers  of  which  possess  only  a  text¬ 
book  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  Vocational 
training  can  never  entirely  center  about  text¬ 
books  and  textbook  methods.  The  gap  be¬ 
tween  school  and  office,  between  theory  and 
practice  is  too  wide  for  the  high-school  gradu¬ 
ate  to  leap.  We  admit  the  necessity  of  high- 
school,  college  and  technical  training  for  any 
of  the  professions.  Why  are  we  so  slow  to 
accept  at  least  high-school  and  two  years’ 
technical  training  for  the  profession  of  secre¬ 
tary — a  profession  which  in  remuneration, 
opportunities  and  satisfaction  compares  so 
favorably  with  the  others?  The  task  of  the 
high-school  should  be  to  lay  a  foundation  in 
thorough  training  in  basic  subjects. 

Perhaps  we  private-school  men  have  over¬ 
stressed  the  short,  intensive  course.  To  the 
inexperienced  and  untrained  we  may  have 
given  the  impression  that  secretaries  may  be 
cut  out  and  hammered  together  in  a  few 
weeks  in  much  the  same  manner  that  Fords 
are  built.  Whether  we  have  followed  a  de¬ 
mand  for  short  courses  or  created  that  de¬ 
mand  is  a  question  which  should  have  our 
consideration.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  a 
worth-while  vocation.  If  there  were  that 
particular  field  would  be  overcrowded  and 
would  lose  its  attractiveness. 

To  borrow  an  illustration  already  applied 
to  the  Church,  the  classroom  is  not  a  factory 
where,  amid  noise,  confusion  and  bustle,  with 
the  roar  of  furnace  and  the  clang  of  anvils, 
secretaries  are  made ;  but  it  is  a  garden  where, 
amid  peace,  quiet,  and  by  careful  cultivation, 
secretaries  grow. 


Student  Motivation 

The  director’s  letter  of  instructions  re¬ 
quested  that  I  speak  of  student  motivation. 
The  word  “motivate”  always  suggests  to  me 
a  bit  of  hay  held  before  a  balky  mule  to 
make  him  move.  The  human  race  has  not 
acquired  that  degree  of  spiritual  refinement 
which  permits  us  to  dis'eard  the  hay.  A  bit 
of  bread  held  before  a  man  will  make  him  go. 
We  do  no  violence  to  our  educational  ideals 
when  we  offer  the  higher  salaries  and  the 
promotional  opportunities  of  the  better  grade 
of  secretarial  positions  as  motives  for  thor¬ 
ough  preparation. 

Directors  and  instructors  of  secretarial 
courses  should  have  sufficient  knowledge  of 
business  conditions  from  practical,  personal 
experiences  to  enable  them  to  forcibly  pre¬ 
sent  the  fact  that  a  proper  training  in  the 
schoolroom  and  the  sch<x>l  laboratory  will 
mean  fewer  unpleasant  experiences  later  and 
more  rapid  promotions. 

A  Peirce-trained  secretary  of  considerable 
experience  sums  up  the  advantage  of  the 
positions,  as  follows; 


“One  of  the  greatest  advantages  is  the 
privilege  of  being  associated  with  a  successful 
man  of  affairs.  A  secretary  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  way  in  which  such  a 
man  tackles  and  works  out  big  problems.  It 
is  interesting,  instructive  and  inspiring  to 
watch  the  manner  in  which  a  man  of  this  type 
organizes  and  handles  his  work,  and  one  has 
every  chance  to  make  this  experience  count 
for  the  future.  Young  men,  in  particular, 
seem  able  to  make  practical  use  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  a  secretarial  position  as  a  step¬ 
ping-stone  to  more  important  work. 

“The  work  is  usually  of  a  varied  nature, 
and  there  is  not  such  close  adherence  to  regu¬ 
lar  office  hours  as  in  positions  of  purely 
routine  character.  The  secretary  has  the 
opportunity  to  organize  his  own  work  and 
can  work  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

“There  is  also  the  .stimulus  to  work  hard 
since  one’s  efforts  are  constantly  imder  the 
eyes  of  one’s  employer,  and  one  is  sure  of 
recognition.  The  vacations  are  longer  and 
the  secretary  frequently  has  the  advantage 
of  travel,  as  in  my  own  case.” 

Teacher  Training 

Basing  our  thoughts  again  upon  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  secretaries,  it  would  seem  that  in¬ 
structors  can  not  be  well  trained  in  the 
average  normal  school  as  at  present  organized. 
The  instructors  in  such  institutions,  while 
proficient  in  academic  subjects,  know  very 
little  about  the  problems  of  commercial  train¬ 
ing,  and  even  less  about  business  organization 
and  practice.  It  would  appear  quite  evident 
that  the  instructors  of  teacher-training  groups 
should  themselves  have  had  practical  business 
experience.  How  else  could  they  carry  out  a 
laboratory  program  in  solving  practical  busi¬ 
ness  problems? 

The  problem  here  is  the  same  as  in  the 
commercial  high-school.  We  are  engaged 
in  teaching  vocational  and  not  strictly  cul¬ 
tural  subjects.  We  all  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  student  may  master  a  cultural  sub¬ 
ject  by  study,  but  to  become  proficient  in  a 
vocational  subject  he  must  do  the  actual  work. 


^^B^porting  TDa'^is 


/'N  this  month’s  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
is  a  very  interesting  page  of  notes  from  the 
campaign  notebook  of  Mr.  Martin  J.  Dupraw, 
who  is  with  the  Davis  party,  as  one  of  the 
official  campaign  reporters.  Don’t  miss  seeing 
it,  or  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gregg  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  November  Gregg  Writer. 
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Convention  of  the 

Qatiadian  business  S ducat  or  s’  lAssociation 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  June  27-28,  1924 


Reported  by  Hubert  A,  Ha  gar 

1923-24  OFFICERS 

President:  P.  M.  McIntosh,  Shaw  Schools,  Toronto 
Vice-President:  A.  J.  Park,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario 
Secretary-Treasurer:  IV.  F.  Marsluill,  Westervelt  School,  London 
Chairman,  Board  of  Examiners:  W.  E.  Frown,  Galt  Business  College,  Galt,  Ontario 


ON  the  opposite  page  we  are  pleased  to 
publish  the  latest  convention  photograph 
of  the  Canadian  Business  Educators’ 
Association.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Park  Business  College,  the 
Canadian  Business  College,  and  in  the  Arcade 
Building. 

The  Canadian  Business  Educators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  an  unusually  live  organization,  has  for 
its  membership  a  large  majority  of  the  leading 
private  schools  in  the  Dominion.  Once  a 
year  this  Association  meets  in  a  two-day  con¬ 
vention  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  class¬ 
room  methods,  advertising,  management,  and 
other  private  school  problems. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  organization 
from  its  beginning  has  been  its  system  of 
uniform  examinations  for  the  schools  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Association.  Examinations 
are  conducted  periodically  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  suitable 
certificates  are  issued  by  the  Association  to 
the  successful  candidates.  These  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
uniform  methods  of  instruction  in  the  schools 
of  the  organization,  and  have  helped  greatly 
in  the  raising  of  the  standards  of  instruction. 

The  topics  and  the  speakers  for  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  convention  were  as  follows : 

The  Human  Element  in  Our  Work,  by  President 
McIntosh 

Attracting  the  Older  High  School  Student  Rather 
Than  the  Entrance  Student,  by  J.  A.  McKone,  Peter- 
boro  Business  College 

How  to  Increase  the  Percentage  Writing  for  the 
Business  Educators’  Diploma,  by  Miss  Florence 
Surby,  IVindsor  Business  College 

Interesting  a  .Whole  Class  Instead  of  a  Few 
Bright  Ones,  by  Arthur  E,  Day,  Brantford  Busi¬ 
ness  College 

Effective  Business  College  Advertising,  by  /.  J. 
Seits,  President,  United  Typewriter  Company, 
Toronto 

Business  College  Ethics,  by  W.  F.  Marshall, 
IVestervclt  School,  London,  and  T.  F.  IVright,  St. 
Catharines  Business  College 
The  Business  College  Product  as  the  Business 
World  Wants  It,  by  Peter  Gordon,  Manager  of  the 
Imperial  Oil  Company,  and  President  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Rotary  Club 

Early  History  of  the  Business  College  Profession 


in  Canada,  by  J.  IV.  IV esiervelt.  Senior,  of  the 
IVestenrelt  School,  London,  and  Colonel  C.  R. 
McCullough,  Hamilton,  founder  of  the  Business 
Educators’  Association  of  Canada 

Some  Business  College  Problems  of  To-day,  by 
Hubert  A.  Hagar,  General  Manager  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  City 

Words:  Their  Spelling  and  Derivation,  by  A.  K. 
Kennedy,  United  Typewriter  Company,  Toronto 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  talk  was  followed  by  inter¬ 
esting  addresses  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Clemens, 
Canada  Business  College,  Hamilton;  Mr.  T. 
F.  Wright,  St.  Catharines  Business  College; 
Mr.  J.  M.  Rosser,  St.  Thomas  Business  Col¬ 
lege  ;  Mr.  O.  U.  Robinson,  Robinson  Business 
College,  Waterford;  and  by  President  Mc¬ 
Intosh  of  Toronto. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bowden, 
Simcoe  Business  College;  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown, 
Galt  Business  College;  Mr.  F.  W.  Park,  Park 
Business  College,  Hamilton ;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Nixon,  Euler  Business  College,  Kitchener; 
Mr.  C.  Wells,  Tillsonburg  Business  College; 
and  by  W.  F.  Marshall,  Westervelt  School, 
London. 

In  addition  to  the  very  effective  educa¬ 
tional  program,  the  guests  were  treated  to 
an  unusually  enjoyable  social  program. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  A.  J.  and 
F.  W.  Park,  Park  Business  College,  and 
Mr.  R.  E.  Gemens,  Canada  Business  College, 
the  delegates  were  treated  to  a  forty-mile 
automobile  trip  on  Friday  afternoon  to  Hamil¬ 
ton  Mountain,  Burlington  Beach,  and  other 
points  of  interest,  and  later  to  a  dinner, 
at  the  Scottish  Rite  Club. 

As  convention  hosts,  the  local  Hamilton 
school  men  rank  100%. 

The  officers  elected  for  1924-25  are: 

Mr.  A.  J.  Park,  Park  Business  Collegre,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  president;  Mr.  P.  R.  Stringer,  Sarnia 
Business  College,  Sarnia,  Ontario,  vice-president; 
Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  Westervelt  School,  London, 
Ontario,  secretary-treasurer ;  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Day, 
Brantford  Business  College,  Brantford,  Ontario, 
chairman,  board  of  examiners ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Stapleton, 
St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  registrar. 

The  1925  convention  will  be  held  in  the 
Galt  Business  College,  Galt,  Ontario. 
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The  Qaleno  T{^dio- Spanish  Course 

Described  by  Edna  Shirley  Radke 

"Clarita’* 


yA  LL  who  have  kept  in  touch  with 
>^/the  progress  made  in  Education  dur- 
JL  ing  the  last  year  or  two,  doubtless 
know  of  the  educational  work  that  is  being 
done  in  connection  with  the  Radio. 

Prof.  Oscar  Galeno,  a  popular  teacher  of 
Spanish  in  the  Mission  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  and  author  of  the  Galeno  Natural 
Method,  realized  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  Radio  as  a  means  of  giving  everyone  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  language.  A  series  of  twenty 
lessons  was  completed  and  submitted  to  the 
General  Electric  Company  of  Oakland,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  This  company  maintains  the  largest 
broadcasting  station  (KGO)  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  the  present  time.  Twenty  of  the 
Galeno  Pictorial  Charts  were  reprinted  in 
miniature  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  The  course  was  an¬ 
nounced  via  Radio  and  the  KGO  Station  sent 
out  the  sets  of  charts,  without  charge,  to  all 
who  wrote  in  for  them.  Over  ten  thousand 
“pupils”  had  enrolled  for  this  course  when 
the  first  lesson  was  given  1  Sufficient  proof, 
indeed,  of  the  importance  and  timeliness  of 
this  work. 

I  will  pve  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro¬ 
cedure  followed  in  presenting  the  lessons. 
Two  evenings  were  devoted  to  each  lesson. 
Following  a  short  in’joduction.  Professor 


Galeno  pronounced  the  names  of  the  objects 
on  the  chart  used  for  the  evening.  Then 
Clarita,  his  student,  repeated  them,  spelled 
each  word  very  slowly  and  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  Ehglish  translation.  When  this  had 
been  completed,  a  brief  conversation,  using 
the  different  words  given,  was  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  Professor  Galeno  and  Clarita.  Later  on 
another  student  was  introduced — ^Antonio. 
With  his  assistance,  simple  verbs  in  both  the 
singular  and  plural  forms  could  be  used  in 
the  conversation.  Bits  of  humor — perhaps 
nonsense — and  interesting  historical  facts 
were  incorporated  in  the  lessons  at  intervals. 
When  necessary,  grammatical  rules  or  obser¬ 
vations  peculiar  to  the  Spanish  language  were 
explained  and  applied. 

This  elementary  course  has  met  with  such 
success  that  Professor  Galeno  is  plaiming  to 
offer  two  courses  beginning  in  October — an 
advanced  course  for  those  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  twenty  lessons,  and  a  repetition 
of  the  elementary  course  given  during  the 
summer. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  those  who  are 
pioneering  this  new  phase  of  Education  are 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  But 
the  universal  support  given  to  this  method 
of  instruction  is  indicative  of  the  demand 
for  such  courses  and  serves  as  an  inspiration 
for  carrying  on  this  wonderful  work. 


V^Tprtheastern  Ohio  Teachers^  Association 


To  Hold  Contest  This  Month 


TTCE.  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Harry 
re  E.  Aseltine  (West  Commerce  High 
School),  chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee, 
the  announcement  he  has  mailed  Ohio  schools 
giving  the  rules  governing  the  N.  E.  O.  T.  A. 
shorthand  and  typewriting  contests  to  be  held 
this  month,  and  we  pass  it  on  to  our  readers. 

The  Typing  Contest 

The  sanctioned  typing  contest  of  the  Northeastern 
Ohio  Teachers*  Association  will  be  held  at  Long- 
wood  Commercial  Auditorium,  East  35th  Street, 
Cleveland,  at  2  o’clock  sharp,  Friday  afternoon, 
October  24,  1924.  The  following  classes  will  be 
entered: 


The  Novice  Class:  Open  to  any  student  who  did 
not  begin  the  study  of  typewriting  prior  to  September 
1,  1923. 

Senior  High  Class:  Open  to  any  student  of  Senior 
High  School  who  did  not  begin  the  study  of  type¬ 
writing  prior  to  September  1,  1922,  provided  the 
said  student  was  regularly  enrolled  at  the  close  of 
the  term  last  June. 

Senior  High  Special  Class:  Open  to  any  student 
of  Senior  High  School  who  began  typewriting  prior 
to  September  1,  1922,  provided  said  student  was 
regularly  enrolled  at  the  close  of  the  term  last  Jime. 

Junior  High  Class:  Open  to  any  student  of 
Junior  High  School  who  did  not  begin  typewriting 
prior  to  September  1,  1922,  provided  said  student 
was  regularly  eiu-olled  at  the  close  of  the  term 
last  June. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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A  Tale  from  a  Log  Mill — III 


(Concluded  from  the  September  issue) 


(Concluded  on  page  ji) 
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f  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  1 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Improvements  in  the  Qontent 
'  of  the  Stenographic  (furse 

NE  of  the  outstanding  tendencies  in  the 
commercial  education  field  at  present 
is  the  strengthening  of  the  steno¬ 
graphic  course  to  make  it  function  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  business  life.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  all  that  was  required  was  a  stenographer 
who  could  take  notes  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed 
and  transcribe  them  accurately — the  term 
accurately  including  what  the  dictator  meant 
to  say,  correct  as  to  language  and  the  details 
of  the  printed  page.  The  stenographer’s 
duties  began  and  ended  with  definite  ability  in 
this  particular  field  of  technical  skill.  And  it 
may  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  this  skill 
is  even  to-day  more  definitely  important.  It 
is  an  indispensable  technical  foundation. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  moves  onward,  and 
when  business  men  began  to  discover  that 
many  stenographers  possessed  brains,  of  po¬ 
tential  power  at  least,  that  could  be  utilized 
to  advantage  in  other  ways,  the  stenographer’s 
duties  began  to  expand. 

To-day  we  have  the  “secretary”  who,  in 
addition  to  taking  dictation  and  turning  it 
out  ready  for  the  signature,  performs  in¬ 
numerable  other  duties  tied  up  with  steno¬ 
graphic  work,  and  extending  variously  into 
a  larger  area.  The  work  has  acquired  a  new 
character  and  a  new  dignity.  It  has  emerged 
from  a  more  or  less  mechanical  field  into  the 
creative  field,  with  greater  opportunities  for 
service,  growth,  and  larger  compensation. 
This  increase  in  scope  of  the  stenographer’s — 
or,  more  properly,  the  secretary’s — work  has 
placed  an  added  responsibility  upon  the 
schools  devoted  to  the  training  of  workers  in 
this  field.  And  it  is  a  fortunate  and  valuable 
responsibility,  for  it  forces  the  school  out  of 
its  narrow  confines  into  a  field  of  bigger 
accomplishment  for  itself  as  well  as  for  those 
who  receive  its  instruction  and  training. 

But  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  more  exten¬ 
sive  training  is  one  thing;  to  supply  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  instruction  to  make  it  a  reality 
in  practice  is  quite  another. 

Fortunately  there  is  now  available  for  the 
schools  with  the  new  vision  well-organized 
material  that  gives  both  the  background  and 


the  training  necessary  for  the  educational  de¬ 
velopment  of  secretaries  that  will  enable  them 
to  function  properly  in  the  business  world. 
This  material  is  incorporated  in  the  course 
of  “Secretarial  Studies”  by  John  Robert 
Gregg  and  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  The  course 
— it  consists  of  a  textbook,  a  book  of  labora¬ 
tory  materials,  a  teacher’s  handbook,  and  a 
dictation  book  especially  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose — was  brought  out  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  It  has  been  adopted  by  thousands 
of  private  business  schools,  high  schools,  and 
colleges.  The  educational  results  achieved  have 
more  than  justified  the  highest  expectations. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  in  the  technical  sub¬ 
jects  of  shorthand  and  typewriting,  to  give  a 
background  of  business  subjects  tied  up  with 
stenographic  or  secretarial  work,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  power  in  dealing  with  the  original  busi¬ 
ness  problems  the  secretary  is  likely  to  en¬ 
counter.  From  the  business  point  of  view — 
and  this  affects  both  the  private  and  the 
public  business  schools — the  justification  of 
any  vocational  course  is  to  be  found,  after  all, 
in  what  it  does  for  the  individual.  The  course 
has  provided  a  training  that  yields  not  only 
greater  earning  power,  but  the  opportunity 
for  larger  growth.  Naturally,  miKh  of  the 
credit  for  this  added  power  goes  back  to  the 
school,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  prestige. 

“Secretarial  Studies”  is  a  remarkably  simple 
and  interesting  course  to  teach.  It  is  mostly 
laboratory  problems  drawn  from  the  activities 
of  many  different  kinds  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  deals  cwily  with  practical  problems 
that  the  secretary  is  likely  to  encounter. 

The  Secretarial  Studies  course  is  adding 
tremendously  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
schools  teaching  it;  it  is  lifting  the  training 
to  a  higher  level,  and  creating  a  new  type 
of  “stenographer.” 

Are  You  Going  to  Atlanta? 

r'HE  Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  meets  at  the  Ansley  Hotel, 
Atlanta,  the  two  days  immediately  following 
Thanksgiving — November  28-29.  An  inter¬ 
esting  program  is  being  arranged;  the  local 
arrangements  committee  promises  delightful 
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entertainment,  and  the  convention  is  expected 
to  be  the  largest  the  association  has  yet  held. 

If  you  are  teaching  commercial  subjects 
in  the  Southern  states,  in  either  private  or 
public  school,  you  should  identify  yourself 
with  this  live-wire  association!  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Baker,  of  the  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  further  de¬ 
tails,  and  all  the  officers  and  members  have 
a  hearty  welcome  for  you.  Aren’t  you  plan¬ 
ning  to  join  them  this  year? 

Obituary 

TT/^ E  are  sorry  to  report  the  death  of  two 
rr  educators  prominent  in  commercial  work 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  City,  and  of  a 
popular  member  of  the  Albuquerque  Business 
College  faculty: 

Mrs.  L.  Mae  Virden,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Business  College,  has  for  many  years 
been  identified  with  business  college  work  in 
that  city,  having  been  actively  engaged  in 
conducting  the  school,  with  her  husband,  the 
late  F.  B.  Virden,  from  the  time  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  early  days  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Frederick 
and  Harold,  to  whom  we  extend  our  sympathy 
and  that  of  the  entire  profession. 


Elarly  in  the  spring  Mr.  Harry  W.  Leyen- 
berger,  chairman  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Haaren  High  School,  was  stricken 
with  sleeping  sickness  and  taken  to  the 
Neurological  Institute  in  Manhattan,  where 
he  died  May  12.  Mr.  Leyenberger  had  not 
only  distinguished  himself  in  Manhattan  for 
his  able  conduct  of  the  department  at  Haaren, 
but  had  previously  demonstrated  his  ability 
as  an  organizer  in  building  up  the  splendid 
commercial  department  at  Bushwick  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  to  which  he  came  in  1911 
from  the  West.  Before  going  to  Haaren,  he 
was  for  some  time  administrative  assistant 
and  vice-principal  at  Bushwick,  and  acted  as 
principal  after  Dr.  Rollin’s  death  until  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Leyenberger  was  recognized  as  ^one 
of  the  leaders  in  commercial  education  in 
New  York  City,  and  was  frequently  called 
on  to  help  prepare  courses  of  study  and 
syllabi.  His  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  Metro¬ 
politan  educational  circles. 

Miss  Mabel  Green’s  successful  work  with 
the  typewriting  classes  at  Albuquerque  (New 
Mexico)  Business  College,  was  abruptly  ter¬ 
minated  in  August  by  \a  fatal  attack  of 
meningitis.  Her  college  has  lost  a  teacher 
they  regret  greatly  to  spare  from  their  fac¬ 
ulty.  Miss  Green  went  to  Albuquerque  from 
Crookston  Business  College  a  year  ago. 


V^^(^ional  Qommercial  "Teachers  Federation 

Just  over  the  line  in  Dixie  this  year,  at  Louisville,  December  29,  30,  31 


w  '\VER  since  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
Xy  meeting  of  the  Federation  closed  at 
M.  Chicago  last  E>ecember,  the  new  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  federated  body  and  of  the  de¬ 
partments,  together  with  a  live-wire  local 
committee  at  Louisville,  have  been  working 
for  the  success  of  the  coming  meeting  in 
December. 

The  program  of  the  Federation  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Louisville  local  committee 
and  they  have  promised  us  the  best  that  the 
state  of  Kentucky  affords,  intellectually,  so¬ 
cially,  and  gastronomically.  That’s  going 
some,  isn’t  it? 

President  Dowden  of  the  Private  Schools 
Department  has  provided  a  program  with 
speakers  from  fourteen  different  states,  and 
they  will  speak  upon  topics  of  interest  to 
private  school  owners  and  teachers.  In  fact, 
the  topics  will  be  of  interest  to  all  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects.  The  private  com¬ 
mercial  school  is  here  to  stay,  don’t  forget 
that.  It  may  change  some  in  the  years  to 
come,  but  it  has  its  place  and  it  will  keep 
it  and  grow  better  than  it  has  ever  been. 

President  Kirker  of  the  Public  Schools  De¬ 


partment  has  a  dozen  topics  in  his  program, 
every  one  of  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
any  high  school  commercial  teacher.  These 
subjects  will  be  discussed  by  successful  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  best  high  schools  in  the  country 
from  New  York  to  Texas. 

Jay  W.  Miller,  the  live-wire  at  the  head 
of  the  Business  Round  Table,  has  dished  up 
a  menu  of  more  than  a  score  of  up-to-date 
topics  presented  by  as  many  persons  from 
public  and  private  schools  and  from  close 
contact  with  actual  business. 

Then  there  is  C.  A.  Balcomb,  of  the  Short¬ 
hand  Round  Table — ^he  must  be  “loading  up 
for  bear.’’  His  program  is  likely  to  come 
along  any  minute  now  with  enough  of  good 
things  to  make  you  glad  for  a  year.  I  can’t 
tell  you  everything  now,  I  must  save  some¬ 
thing  for  the  next  issue. 

Make  up  your  mind  right  now  that  you  will 
treat  yourself  to  a  Christmas  present  of  three 
glorious  days  at  I^uisville  and  at  this  con¬ 
vention.  Send  me  your  membership  fee  and 
save  time  at  the  meeting. 

John  Alfred  White, 

GENERAL  SECRETARY. 
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Announcing  the 

^Annual  blackboard  (Contest  for  Teachers 

Now  Conducted  by  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher 

Florence  E,  Ulrich,  Chief  Examiner 


The  human  Will,  that  force  unseen, 

The  offspring  of  a  deathless  Soul, 

Can  hew  the  way  to  any  goal. 

Though  walls  of  granite  intervene. 

— Ella  IVkteler  WUcos. 

“  'W'  DIDN’T  win  one  of  the  prizes  this 
f  year,  but  watch  me  get  there.  I  put  in 
JL  some  good  stiff  practice  on  this  copy — 
and  all  through  the  year,  as  a  matter  of  fact — 
bearing  in  mind  the  weak  points  you  showed 
to  me  last  year,  and  that,  I  know,  enabled 
me  to  write  a  specimen  which  was  accorded 
Honorable  Mention  in  this  contest.  If  I  make 
the  same  progress  next  year,  I  ought  to  be 
a  little  closer  to  the  top.  I  am  going  over 
before  I  quit,  depend  on  it!” 

This  teacher  has  the  ^thusiasm,  the  sports¬ 
manship,  the  perseverance,  and,  chief  of  them 
all,  the  indomitable  will  to  succeed  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  the  American.  Nowhere  is 
that  spirit  better  shown  than  in  the  teachers’ 
blackboard  contest.  That  is,  of  course,  as  it 
should  be.  Are  not  teachers  breeding  these 
very  qualities  into  the  youth  of  to-day  to 
make  them  stronger  and  better  men  and 
women  for  the  places  they  must  take  in  the 
conquests  of  to-morrow?  It  is  this  fine  sports¬ 
manlike  attitude  of  the  contestants  that  en¬ 
courages  us  to  expect  one  of  the  liveliest  con¬ 
tests  we  have  yet  had.  We  have  the  faith, 
too,  in  your  ability  to  raise  the  standard  still 
higher  in  shorthand  writing. 

Are  You  Entering? 

The  teachers  who  enter  these  contests  are 
of  the  best  in  the  shorthand  teaching  field. 
They  write  good  shorthand,  they  teach  their 
students  to  write  good  shorthand,  and  the 
result  is  that  their  graduates  are  qualified  to 
take  their  places  in  the  business  office  as 
capable  stenographers.  The  object  of  each 
teacher  is  to  accomplish  these  three  things — 
or  should  be,  because  these  are  the  premier 
accomplishments  of  a  good  teacher.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  the  work  done  by  our  teachers 
in  these  contests.  But  theft  are  other  teachers, 
many  of  them,  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
do  not  enter.  They  tell  us  that  ithey  had  in¬ 
tended  to,  but — it  is  always  what  follows  the 
“but”  that  keeps  them  out.  We  do  not  want 


any  “but-outs”  this  year;  we  do  want  a  good 
many  “but-ins.” 

You  Should 

You  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the 
best  workers  in  almost  every  field  are  brought 
to  light  by  contests.  Also  that  it  is  the  work 
they  put  in  on  these  contests  that  helps  to 
make  them  of  the  best.  Whenever  a  building 
project  of  real  aii  and  achievement  is  being 
considered,  the  originators  do  not  ask  for 
bids.  They  conduct  contests  in  which  all  of 
the  architects  are  invited  to  participate.  In 
that  way,  the  best  workmanship  and  the  best 
talent  is  gathered  together  in  a  choice  collec¬ 
tion.  We  know  personally  teachers  who  by 
their  achievements  in  these  contests  have  be¬ 
come  so  well  known  to  the  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers’  fraternity  that  they  are  sought  time  and 
time  again  by  those  desirous  of  securing  their 
services.  Instead  of  submitting  a  bid  for  a 
position,  they  are  themselves  bid  for. 

Why 

That  is  only  one  reason  why  you  should 
enter  this  contest.  Another  is  that  it  will 
make  you  stronger  in  your  work.  We  know 
some  teachers  who  do  not  have  the  courage 
to  go  to  the  board  and  write  a  shorthand  out¬ 
line,  because  they  feel  that  they  do  not  write 
well  enough.  The  result  is  that  much  valuable 
time  is  spent  in  trying  to  give  the  students 
word  pictures  of  how  an  outline  should  look, 
and  most  of  this  time  is  ineffectively  spent. 
If  they  could  go  to  the  board  and  dash  off 
the  outline,  with  a  word  or  two  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  execution,  not  only  would  the  im¬ 
pression  stick  longer,  but  it  would  make  the 
class  work  much  more  interesting  for  the 
students.  The  physical  action  serves  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  the  students,  and  the  picture 
is  indelibly  recorded  on  their  consciounsess. 
It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  an  appeal  through 
the  eye  is  much  more  effective  than  an  appeal 
through  the  ear.  It  is  instantaneous  and 
much  more  lasting. 

If  you  have  not  made  frequent  use  of  the 
blackboard,  try  it  this  year  and  note  the 
stimulus  it  proves  to  be  to  your  shorthand 
classes.  I  recall  that  in  a  certain  school  a 
teacher  was  dismissed  because  of  her  in- 
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ability  to  use  the  blackboard  in  her  class 
work.  The  other  teacher  in  the  same  depart¬ 
ment  who  did  use  the  board,  made  the  work 
so  much  more  interesting  to  the  students  and 
got  so  much  better  results,  the  manager  de¬ 
clared  that  never  again  would  he  have  a 
teacher  who  did  not  use  the  board  all  the 
time. 

Because  it  will  make  you  stronger  in  your 
teaching,  why  not  take  your  place  alongside 
the  other  writers  in  this  blackboard  ccmtest, 
if  you  have  not  taken  part  in  one  of  them 
before?  It  will  enable  you  to  find  out  just 
where  you  stand  in  your  style  of  writing. 
A  little  perseverance  is  needed  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  skillful  writing,  but  teachers, 
particularly  theory  teachers,  need  that  ability 
more  even  than  they  do  speed. 

Criticism  of  Your  Notes 
Helps 

The  practice  you  put  in  c«i  this  contest  will 
help  you.  Write  a  rough  draft  of  the  con¬ 
test  copy  and  then  examine  it  critically  to  find 
your  weak  points  (or  send  the  draft  to  us 
for  criticisms  and  suggestions  to  help  you  in 
your  further  practice),  study  them,  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  write  the  copy  that  you  want  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  contest  committee.  The  Short 
Course  in  Shorthand  Penmanship  commencing 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
will  be  helpful  to  you  as  well  as  to  your 
students. 

We  will  criticize  teachers’  specimens  free 
of  charge  this  year,  the  same  as  we  did  last 
year,  when  the  contest  was  conducted  by  the 
Gregg  Writer.  Last  year  our  work  was  con¬ 
siderably  disturbed  because  of  moving  to  New 
York.  This  year  we  have  no  such  handicap 
and  plan  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
handling  of  teachers’  specimens.  May  we 
ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  these  suggestions: 

Specimens  that  are  to  be  sent  us  for  criti¬ 
cism  should  be  written  with  pen  and  ink  on 
any  good  penmanship  paper.  Have  a  margin 
vdde  enough  at  the  sides  to  permit  of  our 
making  corrections.  At  the  top  of  the  paper 
put  your  name,  the  name  of  your  school, 
complete  address,  and  mark  it  “Teacher’s 
specimen  for  criticism.’’  If  you  do  not  hold 
the  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificate  and  will 
so  indicate  on  your  paper,  a  membership  cer¬ 
tificate  will  be  awarded  if  the  notes  qualify 
for  it.  To  all  teachers  who  qualify  for  this 
certificate  a  little  gold  O.  G.  A.  pin  will  be 
given.  Please  do  not  send  these  specimens 
along  with  subscriptions  orders,  or  when 
,■  writing  for  other  information,  because  that 
necessarily  causes  delay  in  sending  you  a 
report  on  your  notes. 


Last  year  we  said  we  hoped  we  would  have 
five  hundred  specimens.  We  did  not  have 
quite  that  many.  Really,  don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  have  that  number  this  year?  If 
every  one  of  you  teachers  who  read  this  an¬ 
nouncement  will  compete,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  contests  ever  held  in  which  teachers 
alone  competed.  That’s  a  worthy  ambition, 
so  once  again  let  our  slogan  be  “Five  hun¬ 
dred  contest  copies  this  year.”  The  many 
beautiful  specimens  received  last  year  is  a 
good  indication  that  we  are  going  to  have 
many  equally  as  beautiful,  and  more  of  even 
superior  quality.  New  teachers  are  urged  to 
come  in  and  take  their  places  alongside  the 
teachers  of  longer  experience  in  contest 
work.  Let’s  have  lively,  friendly  competition, 
and  remember  our  slogan  is  “Five  hundred 
strong  in  1925.” 

Prizes 

First  Prise:  To  the  teacher  sending  in  the  best 
specimen  of  notes  will  be  awarded  a  check  for  $25.00 
and  a  DeLuxe  edition  of  the  Gregg  Manual  auto¬ 
graphed  by  Mr.  Gregg,  or  a  copy  so  autographed  of 
any  book  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

Second  Prise:  Check  for  $10.00  and  a  DeLuxe 
edition  of  the  Gregg  Manual  autographed  by  Mr. 
Gregg,  or  a  copy  so  autog^raphed  of  any  book  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

Third  Prise:  Check  for  $5.00  and  a  DeLuxe  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Gregg  Manual  autographed  by  Mr.  Gregg, 
or  a  copy  so  autographed  of  any  book  published  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

In  case  of  a  tie  for  any  prize,  the  full  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  each  contestant  tying. 

Rules 

The  contest  opens  with  this  number  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shorthand  Teacher,  It  will  close  January  31, 
1925. 

The  contest  is  open  to  every  teacher  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  who  has  not  previously  won  first  prize 
in  the  Blackboard  Contest,  without  other  restrictions. 
There  is  no  fee  whatever  in  connection  with  the 
Contest.  The  specimens  will  be  judged  on  the  same 
basis  as  O.  G.  A.  work,  the  essential  points: 

1.  Correct  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
system. 

2.  Smooth,  even  lines,  secured  by  writing 
with  an  easy,  fluent  movement. 

3.  Characters  which  are  correct  in  curvature, 
slant,  and  method  of  joining. 

4.  Characters  which  are  relatively  correct  in 
size  and  proportion.  (Blackboard  work  permits 
of  greater  variation  in  this  respect  than  does 
pen  work.) 

5.  Close  and  uniform  spacing  between  out¬ 
lines. 

The  teacher’s  name  and  school  is  to  be  submitted 
with  each  specimen  of  notes. 

The  committee  of  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
papers  will  consist  of  Mr.  John  R.  Gregg, 
Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem, 
and  Miss  Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

(Contest  Copy  on  page  64) 
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Supplementary 


W irdsi^  S 

C ompiled  by  ’  A 

Rochester,  Nm  ,  1 
(Concluded  f-t 


Lesson  FI  I 

1.  Between  what  dates  did  you  devote  your  time  definitely  to  assisting  the  agent? 

7  4  774  7  47  7  7  17 

2.  There-will-be  a  meeting  of-the  society  at-the  end  of-the  week  at-which-time  I-shall  call 

612  1  3  7  173  4  72  3 

your-attention  to-the  different  systems  now  in  use. 

4  7  1  7  7  1  6 

3.  The  atgent  says  he-cannot  endure  existence  there  in-the  rainy  season. 

17711  7  7  61  7^ 

4.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Harvey  will-have  everything  at-hand  at-the  beginning  of-the  season 

7  7  2  671  37 

and-there-is  no  need  for  your  assistance  at-that-time. 

7  2  4  7  7 

5.  I-know  how  difficult  the  work  of-the  society  is  and-I-am  devoting  all-my-time  to  it  to- 

1  67143  767  7  7  1 

morrow. 

7 

6.  The  gentlemen  ought-to-know  in-time  that  the  society  is  to-meet  to-day  and  what  they  are 

1  7  7  7  61767  77461 

to-do. 

7 

7.  They  want  to-know  if  they  are  to-draw  the  money  at-any-time  and  what-to-do  to-make 

677  5171  77  7  7 

good  use  of  it 

1  6  3  1 

8.  We  went  to  see  the  gentlemen  and  received  every-attention  which  they  could  give  us  at- 

7  1776  7  2642 

that-time. 

7  . 

9.  I-am  giving  my-attention  to-my  new  work  and-am  finding  out  how  much  difference  there-is 

1  2  7  764  76  66  4  7  66 

between  it  and  my  other  work,  but  I  like  it  and  do  not  have  much  difficulty  in  it. 

717  6  421617  12  4  7  11 

10.  •  Duties  exist  for  us  all,  but  we  differ  as  to  how  we  should  devote  our  time  to  them. 
77232  7  6  4  717  6 


Lesson  VIII 

{Containing  all  the  wordsigns  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  lessons) 

1.  Did  the  firm  determine  the  form  of-the  certificates  for-the  new  organization? 

7  1  »  8  123  8  216  8 

2.  We  trust  we-shall-have  definite  word  from-you  in-reference  to-the  orders  for  merchandise 

8  22  7  8  2  318  1  82  8 

which  you-have  from-the-merchants  in-your  particular  territory. 

24221  8  14  8  8 

3.  We-cannot  reply  to-your  first  question  until  we  know  how  much  merchandise  your  agent 

12  4888  64  8  47 

will  order  for-that  territory. 

1  8  2  5  8 

4.  The  merchants  in-this  territory  have  determined  to  organize  a  society  and  have  set  a  date 

1  8  16  8  2  8  81772  17 

early  in-the  season  for  their  first  meeting. 

1  7  2  6  8 

5.  For  a  reply  to  your  question  and  other  details  of-the  system,  I-would  refer  you  to-the  head 

212  4  8758  8  71  84  1 

of-the  firm. 

3.  8 

'  6.  Please  tell  me  if  you  still  deal  in  women‘* **s  dresses,  and  mail  me  one  of-your  new  style  books. 

88  4881  78  484684 


*The  small  figures  under  the  words  and  pl 

**lVordsigns  used  in  these  letters  are  shown  in  italics  the  first  time  they  appear. 
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Practice  Matter 

Sentences* 

Alice  H,  Colby 

,  Evening  Schools 

issue) 

7.  Our  agent  went  many  miles  to-day  and  will  go  many  more  to-morrow  in  order  to  reach  his 

177  87711  17  18  5 

territory  in-time. 

8  7 

8.  The  agent  wants  to  call  your  attention  to-the  difference  between  the  new  merchandise  and 

177  34  7  1  7  7  1  6  8  7 

what  he  had  before,  but  he  says  he-cannot  give  you  any  definite  price  until  he  receives 

4  221711242  7  818 

word  from  the  firm,  • 

8  2  18 

9.  The  gentlemen  will  devote  much  time  to-morrow  to  the  duty  of  assisting  each  other  in  learn- 

1  7  17  47  7  173  7  -  61 

ing  all  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  new  system  of  organization. 

31  7  2  7116  7  3  8 

10.  I  shall  not  go  to  see  Messrs.  Page  and  Whitney  until  the  end  of  this  week  or  the  first  of  next, 

1211  7  7  81736  4  1886 

for  I-cannot  endure  the  pain  in  my  hand  and  must  see  a  physician  soon. 
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Lesson  IX** 

Letter  1 

Dear  John, 

r  received  your  letter  of  recent  date  and  was  glad  to  know  that  your  wife  is  better.  1  trust  she 
will  soon  strong  again.  Did  she  use  the  government  publications  which  I  gave  her?  Has  she 
any  other  desire  which  I  can  assist  by  sending  a  remittance?  I  am  inclosing  a  check  to  cover  the 
doctor's  bill  and  a  draft  to  send  for  the  stock  you  want.  Please  acknowledge  them  immediately. 
Have  you  raised  the  mortgage  and  collected  the  insurance?  I  would  suggest  that  you  always 

I  TAKE  particular  care  to  meet  every  obligation  promptly  and  usually  avoid  asking  credit,  that 

your  name  and  character  may  stand  well  in  public  opinion  and  your  influence  have  a  good  effect 
upon  society. 

I  will  speak  *  **  to  my  clerk,  who  will  not  object  to  sending  you  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  invoice 
you  wish,  also  the  certificate  in  our  new  organization,  which  we  are  forming.  It  is  a  real 
advantage  to  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  reference  to  the  other  society,  I  will  acquaint  them 
with  your  acceptance  and  remit  the  dollar. 

In  accordance  with  your  wishes  I  gladly  accept  your  kind  suggestion  to  visit  you  upon  the 
occasion  of  *®®  the  wedding  of  your  young  daughter.  I  shall  leave  here  the  instant  you  let  me 
know  the  date  and  hour,  if  I  am  not  drawn  on  the  jury,  which  would  oblige  me  to  give  my 
immediate  attention  to  an  occupation  which  I  dislike  very  much,  as  I  am  sure  you  ®®®  know. 

Thanking  you  for  inviting  me,  and  trusting  to  see  you  all  soon  when  your  wife  has  regained 
her  strength,  I  remain. 

As  ever  your  *^®  friend,  (276) 


j  Letter  2 

:  Dear  Sir: 

I  wonder  if  your  pupil  got  the  record  of  his  different  courses  from  the  officials  this  fall.  I 
regret  that  he  did  not  *®  return  the  typexvriter  if  it  did  not  give  scUiff action.  He  was  not  bound 
TO  keep  it,  but  could  order  the  other  one  shipped.  It  might  ®®  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  and 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  price.  Does  your  thorough  acquaintance  with  him  carry  out  your 
first  impression  that  ^®  if  you  helped  to  educate  him,  he  would  improve,  correct  his  faults,  govern 
his  TEMPER,  and  become  a  respectful,  God-FEARISG  gentleman?  That  was  a  most  significant 
remark  of  his  in  regard  to  the  value  of  industry  and  importance  of  truth  in  a  business  office.  Such 

"■ite  the  lesson  in  which  the  wordsigne  appear. 

^  words  (not  wordsigns)  are  given  in  capitals  the  first  time  they  occur  in  each  letter. 
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words  are  clear  and  ‘  “  *  worthy  of  consideration.  Please  inform  me  fully  about  his  education 
that  I  MAY  DO  what  I  can  in  his  behalf  until  h\s  future  is  more  definitely  insured  by  his  being 
appointed  to  a  place  in  the  office  of  some  good  firm. 

Why  in  the  world  did  your  principal  deliver  that  strange  speech  on  "The  Significance  of 
Capital  and  Wealth,"  which  was  given  in  full  in  the  newspaper?  Surely  during  his  long  experience 
in  teaching  he  should  have  learned  to  organize  his  points  more  clearly  and  should  know,  for 
instance,  that  there  are  definite  causes  which  determine  the  difficulties  that  exist  ***  to-day  between 
capital  and  labor.  No,  sir,  this  is  not  a  thing  that  one  can  lightly  refer  to,  as  it  is  based  on  most 
important  principles.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  beliefs  expressed  in  his  book,  either,  the  spirit 
of  which  does  not  accord  with  my  views  and  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  friendly 
reply  representing  my  opinion,  though  it  is  not  my  custom  to  take  part  in  such  arguments, 
as  I  cannot  endure  them.  We  differ  on  so  MaNY  points  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  corre¬ 
spond  in  the  usual  way. 


With  kind  regards. 


Very  truly  yours,  (330) 


Letter  3 

My  dear  Mr.  Allen, 

I  wish  TO  ask  you  for  an  opinion  in  respect  to  something  that  needs  immediate  attention. 
We  must  move  next  week  and  we  are  all  devoting  much  of  our  time  to  looking  for  a  house.  There 
seems  to  be  little  on  the  market,  but  I  told  Mr.  Young  that  we  would  go  with  the  agerU  to-morrow. 
If  we  cannot  what  we  want  soon  we  shall  have  to  follow  Dr.  Care’s  suggestion  and  advertise 
in  the  newspaper  or  take  up  a  difficult  existence  in  a  boarding  house.  '  Messrs.  Cook  and  Hall 
published  a  list  of  houses*®®  yesterday,  but  there  is  such  a  call  for  them  that  by  three  in  the  after¬ 
noon  all  were  gone  but  those  that  are  too  far  from  *  *  ®  the  railway  or  street  cars,  or  else  have 
been  without  satisfactory  improvements  for  many  seasons.  I  believe  these  gentlemen  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Lanni  (or  *®®  Lanna,  I  know  it  ends  in  a  vowel)  says  she  could  wire  us  immediately  when 
the  one  they  occupy  is  put  on  the  market,  but  *  ^  ®  the  question  is,  where  could  we  stay  while  waiting 
for  it?  I  am  in  correspondence  with  a  corporation  in  regard  to  a  small  house  on  “®®  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  street  beyond  you.  I  think  you  may  recollect  it;  yes,  surely  you  must,  because  you 
went  there  once  on  **®  business  for  the  company.  If  you  would  be  kind  enough,  after  your  duties 
are  discharged,  to  arrange  to  look  at  the  house  and  report  to  ®®®  me,  it  would  be  a  great  favor. 
Note  thoroughly  the  size  of  the  windows  and  their  arrangement,  the  beauty  of  the  decorations, 
the  quality  of  *^®  the  work  throughout,  the  state  of  the  walk  both  before  and  behind  the  house, 
and  any  changes  which  have  been  made  recently,  also  the  distance  *®®  from  the  railroad.  Above 
all,  direct  your  attention  to  the  lighting,  and  how  the  heating  system  works,  and  then  bring  me 
your  opinion  at  my  **®  office  between  now  and  next  week.  We  have  never  considered  living 
in  that  territory,  but  should  judge  that  it  would  satisfy  us.  When  we  find,  ®®®  a  house  that  suits 
us  we  shall  import  a  quantity  of  rugs  and  other  things  for  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  (369) 


Analysis  of  Lesson  IX  Letters 

1 

2 

3 

Total 

Total  Number  of  Words . 

.  276 

330 

369 

975 

Total  Number  of  Wordsigns . . 

274 

294 

792 

Total  Number  of  Other  Words . . 

.  52 

56 

75 

183 

Number  of  Different  Words* . . 

.  160 

153  (142) 

141  (129) 

454  (431) 

Number  of  Different  Wordsigns . 

116** 

97*. 

343 

Number  of  Different  Other  Words*** . 

37  (26) 

44  (31) 

111  (87) 

The  following  words  used  are  not  wordsigns  (parenthesis  indicates  that  word  appeared  in  previous  letter) : 

1.  dear,  John,  to,  know,  she,  her,  has,  raised,  take,  meet,  promptly,  may,  my,  who,  also,  we,  visit, 
wedding,  daughter,  leave,  here,  me,  if,  drawn,  on,  as,  inviting,  see,  regained,  remain. 

2.  (dear),  (if),  (to),  might,  price,  does,  him,  impression,  helped,  temper,  fearing,  gentleman,  worthy, 
(me),  (may),  do,  place,  (on),  learned,  (know),  to-day,  labor,  no,  (as),  based,  expressed,  (my),  views,  though, 
(take),  arguments,  (we),  so,  many,  us,  way,  truly. 

3.  (my),  (dear),  Allen,  (to),  needs,  (we),  seems,  (on),  (if),  or,  (take),  up,  boarding.  Cook,  Hall, 
afternoon,  too,  street,  many,  (me),  Mrs.,  Lanni,  Lanna,  (know),  (she),  (us),  stay,  waiting,  (may),  once, 
note,  size,  windows,  decorations,  walk,  both,  made,  (also),,  distance,  heating,  now,  living,  suits,  rugs. 

^Number  of  Different  Words-^n  each  letter,  first  number;  new  words  not  used  in  Previous  letter  or 
letters,  second  number. 

**Number  of  Different  Wordsigns — new,  not  used  in  previous  letter  or  letters.  Each  wordsign  is  italicised 
the  first  time  it  occurs. 

***Number  of  Different  Other  Words  (printed  in  small  capitals) — in  each  letter,  first  number;  new,  not 
used  ««  previous  letter  or  letters,  second  number. 
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(Continued  from  page  42) 

Parochial  School  Class:  Open  to  any  student  of 
a  Parochial  School  who  did  not  begin  typewriting 
prior  to  September  1,  1922. 

Private  School  Class:  Open  to  any  student  of  a 
Private  School  who  did  not  begin  typewriting  prior 
to  September  1,  1923.  * 

One-Minute  Contest:  Open  to  all  contestants.  A 
cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  winner. 

A  cup  will  be  donated  to  the  school  whose  team 
makes  the  highest  average  score  in  each  class  with 
the  exception  of  the  Senior  High  Special  Class. 

•  Awards:  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  medals  will 
be  awarded  to  the  individual  winners  of  first,  second, 
and  third  places,  respectively.  These  medals  are 
for  all  classes  except  th  One-minute  Contest. 

The  L.  C.  Smith,  Remington,  Royal,  Underwood, 
and  Woodstock  Companies  will  give  their  regular 
awards  to  all  who  qualify  for  them. 

Schools  may  enter  any  number  of  contestants  in 
each  event  and  the  three  highest  will  constitute  the 
team. 

Each  contestant  must  furnish  his  own  machine. 
Tables  and  paper  will  be  furnished. 

An  entrance  fee  of  25c  will  be  charged  each 
contestant  for  each  event  entered  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  medals. 

Fees  and  entry  blanks  must  be  sent  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  contest  committee  by  October  16.  An 
eligibility  list,  signed  by  the  school  Principal,  must 
be  inclosed  with  the  entry  blanks. 


T he  Shorthand  C ontest 

The  Shorthand  Contest  of  the  N.  E.  O. 
T.  A.  will  be  held  immediately  after  the  type¬ 
writing  contest  at  Longwood  Commercial 
Auditorium,  Friday  afternoon,  October  24, 
1922. 

The  following  classes  will  be  entered: 

The  Private  School  Class:  Open  to  any  student 
of  a  Private  School  who  did  not  begin  Shorthand 
prior  to  September  1,  1923.  Dictation  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  120  words  per  minute  for  five  minutes. 

The  Advanced  fiigh  School  Class:  Open  to  any 
student  of  Senior  High  School  who  did  not  begin 
Shorthand  prior  to  September  1,  1922.  Dictation 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  120  words  per  minute  for 
five  minutes. 

The  Novice  High  School  Class:  Open  to  any 
student  of  Senior  High  School  who  did  not  begin 
Shorthand  prior  to  September  1,  1923.  Dictation 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  80  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes.  ’ 

A  cup  will  be  donated  to  the  school  whose  team 
has  the  highest  percentage  of  accuracy,  provided  the 
average  is  not  bdow  90. 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  medals  will  be  awarded 
to  the  individual  winners  in  each  class,  provide'd 
the  percentage  of  accuracy  is  not  below  90. 

The  transcripts  will  be  written  in  longhand.  Paper 
will  be  furnished  for  transcripts  only. 

The  rules  pertaining  to  fees,  entry  blanks,  and 
digibility  lists  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Type¬ 
writing  Contest. 


A  Tale  from  a  Log  Mill 

— ly 

(Concluded  from  page  43) 


Ethel  R.  Brown,  Berkelay  Hitk  School,  BerhOey,  Calif. 
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Keeping  Tour  Students  Interested 

The  Second  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials,  with  Pointers  as  to  How  Best  to  Present  the 
Monthly  Tests  and  Teachers'  Class  Drills 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department  of  The  Gregg  Writer 


NE  of  our  teachers  told 
us  that  he  wrote  on  the 
blackboard  where  all 
of  the  students  could 
see  them  the  Chief 
Elements  of  Good 
Style,  which  we  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  first  article  of  the  series  last 


month.  He  then  had  the  students  criticize 


their  own  writing,  merely  giving  them  the 
key-letter  to  the  faults  found  in  their  notes. 
For  instance,  if  a  student  wrote  shaky  out¬ 
lines,  he  was  asked  to  read  paragraph  (a). 
If  his  curves  were  not  correctly  made,  he 


was  asked  to  read  paragraph  (b),  and  so  on. 
That  is  a  good  idea.  A  practical  grasp  of 
the  elements  of  good  shorthand  style  early 


can  be  acquired  that  way. 


Fluency  of  Writing 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  writing  that  came 
to  us  during  the  month  were  good  in  forma¬ 
tion,  but  most  of  them  lacked  fluency.  In 
many  instances  specimens  had  to  be  returned 
simply  because  the  outlines  were  shaky  in 
construction.  Other  specimens  had  the  “dot” 
or  blob  at  the  end  of  the  outlines,  caused  by 
pausing  with  pen  still  on  the  paper  after 
finishing  the  stroke,  instead  of  using  the  get¬ 
away  stroke  at  the  end. 


If  your  students  are  not  using  the  get-away 
stroke,  drill  them  on  some  simple  combina¬ 
tions  such  as  those  given  in  the  shorthand 
penmanship  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Writer  this 
memth,  counting  as  they  write,  or  substituting, 
occasionally,  the  word  “get-away,  get-away, 
get-away.”  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  repetition 
practice,  sometimes,  to  get  the  ;7tudent  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  get-away  stroke,  but  it  is 
an  important  element  of  shorthand  writing 
and  absolutely  essential  to  the  rapid  execution 
of  characters.  Fluency  should  be  developed 
to  a  high  degree.  It  can  be  done — and  during 
the  very  first  lesson. 

The  student  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
draw  even  one  outline.  He  should  be  expected 
to  make  each  outline  with  a  quick,  “snappy” 
stroke.  Suppose  the  character  is  not  exactly 
perfect  the  first  time  he  writes  it?  He  can 
develop  perfection  as  'ihe  gains  muscular  con¬ 
trol.  After  he  has  written  it  ten  times  he 
will  have  gained  pretty  good  control,  and  if 
he  has  not,  let  him  write  it  one  hundred  times, 
or  five  hundred  times,  or  until  he  can  write  it 
fluently  and  correctly.  The  secret  of  writing 
correct  shorthand  depends  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  control  naturally.  The 
more  practice  the  student  gets  on  the  skeleton 
strokes,  or  individual  consonants,  the  less  will 
he  have  to  put  in  on  the  harder  combinations 
in  order  to  be  able  to  write  them  perfectly. 


Class  Drills  on  the  October  O.Q.zA,  Test 


CT" 

t  CO 

-L  tn 


^  HE  test  this  month  has  good  thought 
content  for  the  young  people.  It  is  a 
true  story.  The  students  will  like  it. 


and  they  will  like  writing  it,  because  the  out¬ 
lines  flow  easily  from  the’ pen.  Here  are  a 
few  suggestions  for  practicing  the  test. 


One  day  might  be  devoted  to  the  writing 
of  horizontal  curves.  A  few  minutes’  drill 
on  the  exercises  given  in  the  Gregg  Writer 
this  month  will  help  in  the  process  of  “warm¬ 
ing  up.”  Then  individual  words  from  the 
test  may  be  picked  out  and  practiced. 


Drill'i 

Formation  of  Curves 

sell,  clerks,  mortgage,  going,  looking,  customer,  tusseled,  promising,  where,  because, 
longer,  carload,  lots,  incorporate,  second,  company,  increasingly,  operator. 
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Correct  Joinings 

The  word  “sell”  occurs  frequently  in  this 
copy.  Some  writers  have  a  little  trouble  with 
it,  because  they  do  not  have  the  circle  fit 
snugly  in  the  joining.  The  s  curve  should  be 
very  short  but  correctly  slanted,  the  vowel 
must  be  made  small,  a  mere  turn  of  the  pen, 
and  the  I  long  and  well  curved.  Do  not 
pause  with  the  pen  on  the  paper,  or  a  dot 
will  be  the  result.  Raise  the  pen  or  pencil 
as  you  complete  the  writing  of  the  outline. 

Proportion 

Watch  the  proportion  as  well  as  the  curva¬ 
ture.  To  maintain  proportion,  a  watchful 
eye  is  required,  because  it  frequently  happens 
that  even  while  a  stroke  is  proportionately 
correct  in  comparison  with  other  strokes  in 
the  same  outline,  or  in  the  same  line  of  writ¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  proportioned  according  to  the 
length  given  the  same  stroke  in  other  parts 


of  the  writing.  After  you  have  determined 
the  relative  lengths  of  the  strokes,  maintain 
that  length  throughout  the  copy.  Examine 
the  lengrths  of  the  consonants  from  time  to 
time.  There  are  a  good  many  Vs  in  this 
month’s  copy.  After  you  have  written  the 
test,  go  through  and  check  up  the  lengths  of 
all  of  them.  You  may  find  that  when  stand¬ 
ing  alone  these  strokes  are  quite  long,  and 
that  when  joined  to  other  characters  they  are 
comparatively  short. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  preservation  of 
these  fine  points  of  distiiKtion  are  not  always 
maintained  in  practical  work,  but  the  writer 
must  develop  the  habit  of  maintaining  pro¬ 
portion.  Habits  will  influence  his  writing 
done  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  hence  the  need 
for  conscientious  practice  during  the  period 
of  the  development  of  style.  Establish  a 
length  for  your  short  strokes  such  as  k,  r,  p, 
f,  n,  t,  and  so  forth.  Write  the  g,  I,  h,  v,  m,  d, 
etc.,  twice  as  long.  Make  the  s  and  th  strokes 
very  small — the  r  is  a  mere  tick. 


Drill  2 

The  Hook  Vowels 

The  hook  vowels  are  easy  to  write  if  the  are  always  written  small,  deep,  and  narrow 
hook  is  made  deep  but  narrow.  •  The  hooks  no  matter  what  the  combination  may  be. 
are  especially  conspicuous  in  this  test,  and  Practice  Drill  2  thoughtfully. 


Drill  3 

Circle  Vowels 


men,  bank,  presidents,  harder,  stouter,  few,  ever,  get,  after,  merely, 
ready,  fancy,  paper,  brands,  linotype. 


Another  general  fault  is  lack  of  proportion 
in  size  of  vowels.  Let  us  take  the  list  of 
words  in  this  month’s  test  that  contain  the 
small  circle  vowels  and  write  them.  Main¬ 
tain  a  good  difference  in  the  size  of  vowels, 
the  small  circle  is  very  small — you  can  not 
make  it  too  small — and  the  large  vowel  is 
to  be  written  several  times  larger.  ■ 


A  few  words  are  given  in  Drill  3  to  guide 
us  in  the  practicing  of  them.  Of  course  there 
are  points  of  criticism  to  be  brought  out, 
as,  for  instance,  the  writing  of  ow  in  stouter 
and  the  u  in  few.  Write  both  vowels  dis¬ 
tinctly,  so  that  a  horizontal  line  cutting  one 
from  the  other  would  leave  each  vowel  dis¬ 
tinct  in  itself  and  correct  in  formation. 


Drill  4 

Slant 


As  we  said  before,  sometimes  the  specimens 
that  are  received  here  are  very  well  written 
so  far  as  proportion  and  formation  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  they  lack  fluency.  Now  there  is 
something  else  besides  hesitation  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  an  outline  that  must  be  eliminated  if 
a  fluent  style  is  to  be  established.  That  is 
incorrect  slant.  Generally  you  will  find,  if 
shorthand  is  written  and  not  drawn,  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  have  a  good  slant  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  But  again  they  may  not  have. 


and  frequently  it  is  due  to  their  having  an 
imperfect  picture  of  the  character  they  are 
trying  to  write.  Take,  for  instance,  the  f 
and  the  s  curves.  A  glance  at  these  con¬ 
sonants  on  a  page  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
examiners  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  writer 
of  them  knows  how  the  character  he  is  trying 
to  make  should  look.  The  greater  curve  is 
at  the  beginning  of  the  character.  To  write  it 
so  is  the  secret  of  the  correct  slant  of  the 
stroke.  The  slant  of  the  s  and  f  should  be 
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uniform  with  the  slant  of  the  other  characters. 
A  few  minutes  devoted  to  this  one  element 
of  style,  choosing  the  f  curve  as  a  basis  for 
criticism  and  practice,  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  the  student.  The  s  curve  is  written 
in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  shorter — a  mere 
tick. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  curve  is 


shown  in  Drill  4,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  beget 
improved  forms.  Have  the  student  make  the 
ordinary  comma  without  the  dot  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  it.  Then  let  him  lengthen  the 
strcrfce.  This  exercise  gives  the  motion  used 
in  writing  s,  f,  and  v,  as  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration. 

Follow  with  Drill  5. 


Drill  5 

fight,  few,  'feel,  for,  first,  fact,  sufficiently,  very. 

If  there  are  any  other  combinations  in  the  words  containing  the  combinations  should  be 
test  that  give  the  students'  particular  trouble,  picked  out  and  practiced  in  the  same  way. 

Drill  6 

I  can,  better  than,  with  the,  has  to  be,  of  you,  you  could,  in  the, 
do  you,  you  can,  very  soon,  to  sell,  will  become,  and  looking,  you 
will  feel,  you  are,  into  his,  for  their,  he  still,  you  may,  in  order  to 
become,  for  the,  on  the,  you  have,  with  him,  to  ,the,  board  of 
directors,  this  is  not,  one  of  our,  years  ago,  he  is,  he  decided,  to  run, 
he  believed,  he  had  to  be  able,  to  incorporate,  for  him. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  a  drill  on  the  phrases  the  first  time,  before  having  practiced  the 
in  the  test.  It  might  be  interesting  to  time  phrases,  and  again  when  they  are  able  to 
the  students  while  they  are  writing  the  copy  write  the  phrases  fluently  and  unhesitatingly. 


Tork  State  and Qity  Teachers  to  Qombine 

Meeting  November  First 


y'UST  as  we  go  to  press  we  learn  of 
the  tentative  plans  for  the  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping  round 
tables  in  connection  with  the  southern 
sectional  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Teachers’  Association.  Complete  details  for 
the  convention  as  a  whole  have  not  yet  come 
in,  but  the  tentative  programs  will  be  found 
immediately  following.  As  we  understand  it, 
the  section  embraced  is  that  south  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  including,  of  course.  Long  Island.  It 
will,  however,  prove  of  even  broader  interest, 
for  Mr.  Mark  I.  Markett,  of  the  New  York 
City  High  School  of  Commerce,  president  of 
the  New  York  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Association  has  extended  an  invitation  for  the 
round  table  to  meet  with  the  city  Association 
in  joint  session. 

The  round  table  progfram  will  be  followed 
as  originally  planned,  but  the  New  York 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  has 
invited  the  round  table  conferees  to  join  them 


at  the  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  'Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  which  precedes  the  usual 
New  York  G.  S.  T.  A.  meetings.  By  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  the 
regular  $2.00  luncheon  is  served  to  Associa¬ 
tion  members  and  their  guests  for  $1.00. 

By  starting  promptly  at  twelve  o’clock  there 
will  be  ample  time  for  an  enjoyable  luncheon 
followed  by  informal  features  which  will 
serve  to  make  the  occasion  most  delightful. 
After  the  removal  of  the  tables  the  round 
table  will  then  be  held  right  in  the  banquet  hall. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
round  tables — Mr.  F.  A.  Wilkes,  State  Spe¬ 
cialist  in  Commercial  Elducation;  Mr.  C.  O. 
Thompscm,  principal  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Mount  Vernon;  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Baker,  principal  of  the 
newly  established  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Yonkers — is  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated 
on  building  up  such  an  attractive  program. 

In  view  of  the  wide  appeal  offered  in  these 
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discussions  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  teachers  outside  of  the 
sections  immediately  affected  who  will  wish 
to  combine  this  educational  feast  with  one  of 
their  periodic  pilgrimages  to  the  big  city. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  arrangements  with 


the  hotel  be  quite  specific,  and  those  wishing 
to  attend  the  luncheon  should  send  their  reser¬ 
vations  immediately,  with  $1.00,  to  Mr.  A.  A. 
Bowie,  Secretary  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers’  Association,  295  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Program 


Friday,  October  31,  ig24. 

BOOKKEEPING  ROUND  TABLE 

C.  O.  Thompson,  Principal,  M,t.  Vernon  Commercial  High  School,  Chairman 

Cooperation  in  Training  for  Business  That  We  Might  Get  Through  Chambers  of  Commerce,  by  Dr.  R.  C. 
McCrea,  Columbia  University 

Present-Day  Tendencies  in  Training  for  Accounting,  by  Charles  A.  Pace,  of  Pace  &  Pace,  New  York  City 
Why  Specialized  Training  for  Merchandising  Is  Necessary,  by  Dr.  Norris  I.  Brisco,  New  York  University 
Changing  Methods  in  the  Bookkeeping  Approach,  by  IVm.  Carroll  Wallace,  George  Washington  High 
School,  New  York  City 


Saturday,  November  l,  1924 

SHORTHAND,  TYPEWRITING,  AND  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE  ROUND  TABLE 
Ralph  H.  Baker,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  Yonkers,  Chairman 

iiM>  o’clock 

Joint  Luncheon  with  the  New  York  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Thirty- 
third  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Attractive  informal  features. 

2M>-2:20  o’clock 

Constructive  Suggestions  for  Shorthand  Teachers,  by  Mrs.  Etta  M.  Fowler 
Mrs.  Fowler’s  long  experience  as  a  shorthand  teacher  and  as  chairman  of  the  shorthand  and  typewriting 
department  in  the  Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn,  enables  her  to  speak  witb  authority  and  to  offer 
really  constructive  suggestions.  Those  who  have  heard  Mrs.  Fowler’s  lectures  in  connection  with  various 
university  extension  courses  will  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  bearing  her  again. 

Discussion 


1:40-3x0  o’clock 

Typewriting  Methods  Conducive  to  Maximum  Efficiency,  by  Edward  J.  McNamara 
Mr.  McNamara,  lecturer  on  methods  in  Gre^g  Shorthand  at  New  York  University,  and  in  the  Summer 
School  of  the  University  of  California;  Administrative  Assistant  in  the  Girls’  Commercial  High  School, 
Brooklyn;  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Subjects  in  New  York  Evening  High  Schools,  is  foremost  among 
those  who  have  applied  in  a  very  practical  way  to  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  the  buic 
principles  of  psycholo^  and  pedagogy.  If  you  really  want  to  get  the  very  best  results  in  the  typewriting 
room,  you  will  not  miss  hearing  Mr.  McNamara. 

Discussion 


3:20-3:40  o’clock 

Secretarial  Practice,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

Mr.  SoRdle,  as  a  pioneer  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  as  an  author,  as  a  business  executive  in 
close  touch  with  the  actual  everyday  activities  of  secretaries,  is  in  an  unusually  strong  position  to  treat 
this  important  subject  in  a  helpful  way.  Come  and  profit  from  Mr.  SoRelle’s  long  experience  and  his 
constant  oi^rtunities  for  discussion  with  teachers  concerning  ideal  conditions  and  methods  for  the  training 
of  secretaries. 

Discussion 
4x0-4:20  o’clock 

SHORTHAND  ROUND  TABLE 
C.  Warren  Kean,  Chairman 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Kean,  Chairman  of  the  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Department  of  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City;  lecturer  on  methods  in  shorthand;  instructor  in  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Summer  School,  and  general  live  wire,  assures  the  success  of  this  important  part  of  our  program. 
The  Roundtable  is  your  opportunity  to  contribute  at  least  one  idea  in  return  for  the  many  benefits  which 
we  feel  sure  you  will  derive  from  the  program. 

4:20-4:40  o’clock 

If  I  Were  a  Shorthand  Teacher,  by  Harry  C.  Spillman 

Mr.  Spillman,  as  a  former  commercial  teacher,  as  a  specialist  called  to  the  service  of  his  country  with 
the  Federal  Board  during  the  war,  now  Manager  of  the  School  Department  of  the  Remington  Typewriter 
Company;  author,  orator,  and  lecturer,  needs  no  introduction  to  our  audience.  After  hearing  Mr.  Spillman 
you  will  resume  your  work  with  even  higher  ideals  and  a  renewed  determination  to  realize  to  the  full  your 
opportunities  as  a  commercial  teacher. 
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Peanut  Brittle 

By  James  Kennedy  in  "Ottar" 

ID  you  ever  buy  peanut  brittle  ?  I  mean 
by  the  ton,  not  by  the  5c  sack  I  No? 
Then  I’ll  tell  you  a  story. 

Once*  upon  a  time  when  I  was  a  fresh 
young  squirt  wkh  a  six-and-a-half  head,  I 
worked  for  one  of  the  great  mail*-order 
houses  in  Chicago  as  assistant  candy  buyer. 
This  house  had  just  learned  how  to  sell  candy 
by  mail  and  was  doing  a  rousing  big”  busi¬ 
ness — candy  was  being  purchased  by  the  ton 
and  sold  by  the  pound. 

In  the  absence  of  the  reji^lar  buyer  one  day, 
it  fell  to**  my  lot  to  interview  the  salesman  of 
a  candy  factory,  with  a  view  to  securing  his 
best  price  on  40,000  one-pound  boxes  of** 
peanut  brittle — twenty  tons  of  sweetmeat. 
Though  I  was  new  at  my  job  I  could  see  that 
the  candy  salesman  was  still  newer  at  his’* 
work,  and  was  addressing  me  somewhat  in 
awe — he  had  not  yet  accustomed,  himself  to 
hearing  candy  spoken  of  in  blocks  of  twenty- 
tons— he’”  was  still  visual  iring  it  in  5c  sacks. 

Naturally  my  chest  swelled  out  until  the 
top  button  of  my  vest  ‘ripped  off  with  an 
astounding**  report  and  hit  the  opposite  wall — 
I  was  quite  somebody,  and  unless  that  sales¬ 
man  gave  me  a  real  price,  I  would  place  the 
twenty-ton**  order  elsewhere !  He  figured  and 
scribbled  on  a  piece  of  scratch  paper,  called 
up  his  office  several  times  and  finally  said: 
“We  can  turn  you**  out  that  peanut  brittle 
at  16c  a  pound,  including  boxes.” 

“I  should  say  you  can.”  said  I.  “I  didn’t 
ask  to  be  permitted  to*"  buy  your  factory, 
young-feller-rne-lad.  I  merely  want  to  toss 
your  way  a  nice  little  order  for  twenty  tons 
of  brittle,  but  a*“  price  like  that  doesn’t  even 
permit  me  to  waste  further  time  upon  you,” 
and  I  rose,  as  if  to  signal  him  that  his  inter¬ 
view  was**  at  an  end. 

“Just  a  moment,  please,”  he  said.  “Have 
you  a  ’phone  booth  here,  where  I  can  call 
my  office  privately?” 

“Certainly,”  I  said.*"  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  a  salesman  in  his  anxiety  not 
to  slip  up  on  a  ^,000  order  had  wished  to*” 
talk  privately  with  the  powers-that-be  at  his 
own  office. 

In  five  minutes  he  was  back  at  my  office 
door. 

“I  find  that  I**  can  shave  that  16c  price 
a  little,  sir,”  he  said.  “In  ifact,  I  can  turn 
you  out  the  whole  40,000  boxes  at  13j4c** 
a  box,  laid  down  on  your  receiving-room 
platform.” 

I  grew  excited.^  This  was  a  much  better 
price  than  my  chief**  had  ever  been  able  to 


get  on  peanut  brittle.  I  knew  he  would  be 
tickled  pink  when  he  heard  that  I  had  saved 
the  house*”  nearly  3c  a  poimd  on  a  standard 
thing  like  peanut  brittle;  so  I  wrote  out  the 
order,  annexing  my  signature  in  the  proper 
place,**  with  a  good,  round,  satisfactory 
flourish ! 

When  the  chief  returned  and  I  told  him  of 
my  coup  de  ntaitre,  he  smiled  a  quizzical 
smile,  but**  did  not  say  miKh.  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed.  I  had  been  sure  he  would  clap  me 
on  the  shoulder  with  a  few  encouraging 
words. 

Two  weeks®*  later  the  peanut  brittle  came 
in.  My  chief  brought  in  a  single  box  of  it, 
opened  it  and  let  it  lie  in  front  of  me.*”  It 
looked  like  good  brittle — it  smelled  like  good 
brittle.  I  fished  out  a  piece  of  it.  Upon 
closer  inspection  it  looked  a  little  smooth;** 
usually  our  brand  was  very  rough. 

The  chief  looked  over  my  shoulder  and 
said:  “Well,  old  war-horse,  how  do  you 
like  your  ‘buy’?”  \ 

I**  said:  “Chief,  it  looks  awfully  smooth. 
What  makes  that?” 

“That?”  said  he.  “Why,  that  is  because 
there  is  only  one  peanut  to  every  square 
mile,**  if  that  is  not  exaggerating  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  it !  That  peanut  brittle  reminds  me  of 
the  old  story  of  the  two  oysters  who  met 
each*”  other  in  a  church  sociable  oyster  stew, 
and  one  said  to  the  other:  ‘What  do  they 
want  with  both  of  us?’ 

“The  trouble  with  that”®  brittle,  son,  is 
that  it  has  only  about  a  fourth  as  many  pea¬ 
nuts  in  it  as  it  should  have.  Cewnpare  your 
buy  with  our  regular’*  stock;  then  ask  your¬ 
self  whether  you  think  you  really  saved  3c 
a  pound,  as;  you  so  excitedly  claimed  when  I 
came  back. 

“One  of"*  the  first  thin<»^s  you  must  learn 
in  buying,  son,”  he'  went  on,  is  that  price  is 
the  last  thing  to  worry  about.  I  let  you”* 
go  ahead  on  that  order  simply  because  I  knew 
you  needed  a  real  lesson — needed  to  grt 
caught  in  a  mesh  of  your  own  weaving**^  in 
order  to  get  your  viewpoint  on  buying 
straightened  out.  I  went  through  it  myself 
years  ago.  I,  too,  thought  I  was  clever** 
and  deserving  of  several  leather  medals  every 
time  I  shaved  down  the  price,  but  one  or  two 
‘peanut  brittle’  buys  taught  me  a  wholesome 
lesson.** 

“There  are  tricks  in  every  trade.  The  only 
time  you  are  safe  in  bartering  around  for  a 
lower  price  is  on  standard,  advertised  goods, 
such*"  as  Palmolive  Soap,  Mennen’s  Shaving 
Cream,  or  some  such  article.  There  you  are 
on  safe  ground,  and  if  you  gain  an  inside  5% 
or**  more,  you  have  done  yourself  proud; 
for  the  m^er  cannot  take  the  5%  out  of  the 
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goods.  But  when  you  are  buying  goods  that** 
are  made  to  order,  or  for  which  there  is  no 
accepted  standard  of  value,  you  had  best  place 
your  order  on  confidence  in  the  house*®*  and 
pay  a  reasonable  price  for  their  service. 

“Take  your  peanut  brittle,  for  example. 
Sugar  is  worth  about  6c  a  pound,  but  peanuts 
are”  worth  54c  a  pound.  Therefore,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  amount  of  peanuts  put  into  the 
brittle,  you  can  buy  peanut  brittle  for  every 
price’"*®  from  13c  a  pound  up  to  40c  a  pound. 
You  get  just  what  you  pay  for.  I  hope  you 
have  learned  a  lesson’"*  in  buying  that  will 
last  you  a  lifetime.” (1033)  . 

C^.9 

“Shorthand  is  seven  times  faster  than  long- 
hand.”  (7) 

Lesson  FI  I 

Words 

Blend,  audit,  atom,  assent,  button,  hcxniny, 
■devotion,  hvmted,  dative,  flippant,  entice, 
losses,  laden,  mimic,  strained,  shanty,  vases, 
scissors,  windmill,  tontine,  timber,  sprint, 
sustenance,  tempt,  mandate,*  random,  relent, 
paintings,  ranchman,  coaxes,  weeded,  timidity, 
primed,  intimate,  diversion,  stringent,  united, 
index,  captain,  seldom,  haunted,  clemency, 
gland,  font,  dictiun,  island.  (46) 

Sentences 

Will  Mr.  Adams  be  here  in  time  to  audit 
our  books  to-morrow?  It  is  difficult  to  see 
the  windmill  from  the  shanty  at  the  edge* 
of  the  timber.  Our  agent  will  assist  you  in 
choosing  your  paintings  if  you  will  call  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten.  We  shall®* 
go  hunting  to-morrow.  He  fastened  the  door 
before  detaching  the  seals  from  the  leases. 
The  vases  were  chosen  at  random.  Clinton 
strained  a  muscle.  Do"  you  devote  the  time 
and  attention  that  you  should  to  your  studies? 
Did  you  see  the  flippant  youth  mimic  Judge 
Swintwi?(96) 

Lesson  Fill 

W  ords 

Armory,  jar,  startle,  smarter,  spurn,  var¬ 
nish,  Charley,  burners,  searcher,  thirstily, 
thermostat,  urgent,  tornado,  warranty, 
worsted,  warp,  vortex,  tmarmed,  thorny, 
singer,  tamer,  retired,  retail,  partly,  ordinal,* 
irony,  margin,  guitar,  charmer,  dergyman, 
certainty,  appurtenances,  astern,  joiner,  myrtle, 
hurdle,  safeguard,  warden,  blurt,  surpassing, 
spider,  usher,  blizzard,  catcher,  exertion,  por¬ 
tray,  orchard,  rider,  water,  warm.  (50) 

Sentences 

The  merchant  would  not  ship  the  merchan¬ 
dise  until  he  had  received  word  from  their 
references.  This  firm  is  very  particular  that 
every  certificate  is  correctly*  made  out.  The 
farmer  would  not  varnish  the  warped  shelf. 
Mr.  Carter  retired  after  thirty  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  our  organization.  We  will  make  the* 


deal  if  you  will  give  us  a  warranty  deed.  Did 
the  tornado  startle  you?  This  organization 
sells  only  at  retail.  The  noted  singer  asked 
Charley"  to  play  the  guitar  for  her.  Our 
firm  will  order  a  new  ledger  for  the  use  of 
the  cashier.  (94) 

Lesson  IX 

Sentences 

It  is  strange  that  he  should  ask  such  a 
question.  We  advertise  in  all  the  farm  pub¬ 
lications  of  this  state.  We  will  be  particular 
to*  make  the  changes  you  desire  on  the  certifi¬ 
cate.  We  cannot  believe  the  report  given  in 
the  newspaper.  You  will  acknowledge  this  bill 
is  correct.  We®*  could  not  make  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  Company.  The  opinion 
of  the  Government  official  is  given  much 
credit.  You  will  greatly  oblige  us  if  you" 
will  send  a  remittance  immediately.  The  clerk 
was  clearly  at  fault  in  this  instance.  Our  re¬ 
cent  correspondence  covered  this  point  fully. 
We  shall  keep  this’**  list  of  names  for  future 
reference.  The  reports  from  your  references 
are  satisfactory  and  we  will  ship  the  merchan¬ 
dise  to-morrow.  The  insurance  agent  would 
not’”  write  him  a  policy  because  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  house.  This  tyi^writer  is  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect.  Will  you  deliver  a 
copy  of  the’"  stock  market  report  to  our 
ofl^e  every  day?  The  changes  will  effect  a 
great  improvement  in  our  business.  You 
should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity’" 
to  study.  How  much  time  will  you  need  to 
make  out  the  report  for  us  ?  The  young  clerk 
was  given  an  increase  in  pay  because®**  of  his 
close  attention  to  his  duties.  (207) 

Lesson  X 

W  ords 

Lifetime,  thereby,  businesslike,  outrage, 
afterclap,  remembered,  friendlier,  claimed, 
poorer,  atmosphere,  checker,  barometer,  artil¬ 
lery,  ambiguous,  asbestos,  fourteen  million 
dollars,  aside,  agitate,  bookkeeper,  everlast¬ 
ing,  godfather,  seven*  hundred  gallons,  ob¬ 
literate,  meticulous,  prelude,  sixty-five  degrees, 
necessitate,  malignant,  watchman,  blusterer, 
eight  hundred  thousand,  philanthropy,  ac¬ 
cepted,  abandoned,  believer,  traveler,  striker, 
outlaw,  aftermath,  four  gallons,"  a  million 
dollars,  thereabouts,  alongside,  mastoid,  certi¬ 
tude,  alabaster.  (58) 

Sentences 

We  believe  this  policy  will  become  very 
popular  with  business  men.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  your  freight  claim  will  be  allowed. 
The  boc^keeper^  b^ame  greatly  agitated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  attitude  of  the  cashier.  It  is  an 
outrage  that  the  watchman  should  be  treated 
in  this  manner  after  nearly"  a  lifetime  of 
service.  This  change  will  necessitate  our 
using  asbestos  for  packing.  The  Liberty 
Magazine  is  five  cents  a  copy.  He  claimed  to 
be"  a  member  of  the  artillery.  We  shall 
arrive  at  nine  o’clock.  We  shall  inaugurate 
a  new  system  in  November.  He  thinks  the 
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trial  will  establish'®*  his  innocence.  The  ap¬ 
plicant  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  being 
appointed.  (Ill) 

Lesson  XI 

W  ords 

To  bring,  to  light,  as  large  as,  they  had 
been  able,  have  not  been  able,  you  don’t  see, 
h  isn’t,  I  was  not,  for  a*  fw  months,  you 
told  him,  several  days  ago,  we  hope  to  hear, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn,  I  want  to  know,  record 
of  the  sale,*®  from  house  to  house,  hour  by 
hour,  peal  after  peal,  glad  to  know,  we  wish 
to  say,  in  reply  to  that,  we  would  like  to” 
have,  able  to  see,  ought  to  return.  My  dear 
Mr.,  Very  respectfully  yours,  capital  of  the 
state,  we  regret  to  see,  in  reference  to  this'®® 
matter,  in  reply  to  your  letter,  some  of  these, 
we  don’t  know,  I  do  not  care,  to  avoid,  to 
rage,  ought  to  receive,  in  respect'*  to  that, 
I  am  sorry  to  see,  to  give  us,  they  told  him, 
they  want,  we  had  been,  you  do  not  believe, 
we  could  not'*®  be,  if  you  want,  we  should 
like  to  have.  (159) 

Sentences 

If  you  want  one  of  our  books,  you  must 
order  to-day.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  satisfaction  from  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Snyder*  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  we  shall 
see  them  again  in  a  day  or  two.  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  several  days  ago,*®  we  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  talked  with  Mr.  Smith  in 
reference  to  this  matter  and  he  says  it  is  not 
possible  for  him”  to  give  us  a  record  of  the 
sale  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days.  We 
should  like  to  have  a  day  or  two'®®  in  which 
to  consider  this  matter.  We  regret  to  say 
that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  meet 
your  price  at  this'*  time.  We  are  sorry  to 
learn  of  your  ill  luck,  and,  while  your  sales 
have  not  been  so  large  as  we  should  like  to 
have**®  had  them,  we  believe  they  will  in¬ 
crease  if  you  will  continue  your  canvass  from 
house  to  house.  (167) 

Lesson  XII 

fV  ords 

Mosaic,  amuse,  flounce,  album,  bedeck,  de¬ 
press,  rebate,  disclaim,  miscount,  perchance, 
probation,  homage,  donation,  plush,  politician, 
liquidation,  cornet,  gastric,  dropsy,  speedy, 
typist,  pursue,  final,  aboard,  allusion,*  mild, 
perplex,  moisture,  fatal,  roundly,  displayed, 
cabin,  latest,  impiety,  confront,  bemoan,  de¬ 
ceit,  sedition,  trudge,  cottage,  pursuance,  re¬ 
flex,  jimgle,  axiom,  alum,  annotation,  spun. 
(47) 

Sentences 

You  must  obtain  permission  from  the 
ovmer  of  the  building  if  you  wish  to  use  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition.  The  poli¬ 
tician  made  a*  liberal  donation.  If  you  would 
become  a  speedy  typist,  you  must  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  practice  and  keep  in  mind 


from  the  beginning  that**  mistakes  are  fatal 
to  your  progress.  It  is  evident  that  such  an 
arrangement  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
workers  in  the  foundry.  The”  problem  was 
most  perplexing.  The  musician  displayed 
great  skill.  The  youth  who  took  the  plush 
coat  was  put  on  probation.  Why  do  you  per¬ 
sist  in'®*  such  exacting  demands? (103) 


Cooperate! 

The  valuable  man  in  any  business  is  the 
man  who  can  and  will  cooperate  with  other 
men.  The  foreman  who  opposes  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a*  new  man  into  an  institution, 
and  fights  every  innovation  which  he  himself 
does  not  suggest,  is  doomed  to  a  gradual  and 
creeping  defeat.  Men  succeed**  only  as  they 
utilize  the  services  and  ideas  of  other  men ! 
Cooperate! — Elbert  Hubbard. (62) 

Shorthand  inspires  the  mind,  quickens  the 
brain,  sharpens  the  wits,  and  helps  the  mem¬ 
ory  as  no  other  exercise  of  a  mental  nature 
can.  (23) 

*  Business  Letters 

Out  of  Stock 

(From  Gardner’ i  “Constructive  Dictation,”  pages  38, 
41,  letters  7,  12  and  13) 

Mir.  E.  R.  Haase 

27  Franklin  Street 
Lxjwell,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sir : 

We  have  omitted  from  your  order  No. 
114900*  an  item  for  D-7627  2  only  Table 
Cloths  $1.75.  Present  conditions  have  made 
it  necessary**  to  quote  this  item  at  $2.25,,  and 
before  shipping  we  thought  it  best  to  advise 
you  concerning  this  and  ask”  for  your  in¬ 
structions  in  regard  to  it. 

For  your  convenience  we  are  inclosing  an 
order  blank  with  the  article  at  the  present 
price  so  that'®*  you  may  include  other  items 
in  the  re-order. 

We  assure  you  that  this  will  receive  our 
prompt  and  sincere  attention. 

Yours  very  truly,  (123) 

Mr.  Hamilton  Byers 

Alden,  Maine. 

Dear  Sir: 

Through  Mr.  Gage  you  ordered  a  few 
days  ago  1/3  of  a  dozen  Hercules  Junior 
spark  plugs*  for  1916  Dodge  car.  We  are, 
unfortunately,  out  of  these  at  the  present 
time  but  expect  another  supply  in  about  a 
week  or  ten**  days.  We  are,  therefore,  taking 
the  liberty  of  holding  your  order  until  the 
new  stock  arrives,  when  it  will  have  attention 
in  its  turn. 

We”  regret  the  necessity  of  this  action  and 
trust  the  delay  will  cause  you  no  serious  in¬ 
convenience. 

Yours  very  truly,  (94) 


do 
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E.  J.  Codd  Company 

700  Caroline  Street 
Baltimore,  Marylahd 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  your  request  of  September  4  for 
prices  on  cheese  box  tin,  but*  we  are  very 
sorry  indeed  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  ^  we 
have  none  in  stock  of  any  size  or  weight 
whatever,  and  we  cannot**  say  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  secure  a  supply,  on  account  of  the 
unprecedented  shortage  of  production.  The 
manufacturers  will  make  no  promises  what- 
ever.* 

We  regret  our  inability  to  be  of  service  to 
you  in  this  instance,  and  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  supply  your  wants  by  finding**  some 
one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  small 
stock. 

Yours  very  truly,  (114) 

C^.9 

Stenography  puts  you  in  a  position  where, 
when  the  Limited  comes  along,  you  just  jump 
aboard  and  travel  to  Successtown. — Elbert 
Hubbard. (20) 

By  sparing  ourselves  the  daily  task  we  dig 
the  grave  of  our  higher  possibilities.  (14) 


T he  Sign  Language 

By  Charles  Caldwell  Dobie 

(CottrriKht,  1917.  br  Harper  Jb  Broa.) 

(Reprinted  from  Harpers  Magasine  for  July,  1917, 
by  special  permission  of  the  publishers) 

(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

Kent  sat  down  and  futilely  attempted  to 
twirl  the  third  button  of  his  office  coat. 
The“”  private  office  was  one  of  those  places 
that  had  grown  impersonal  through  constant 
association — a  long,  narrow,  precisely  kept 
room,  with  the  inevitable  assembly-table**  in 
the^  center  surrounded  by  straight-backed 
chairs,  and  the  roller-top  desk  of  Mr.  Fol- 
well  in  an  extreme  corner  where  the  light  was 
good.**  Until  to-day  Kent  had  never  troubled 
to  examine  the  details  of  Mr.  Folwell’s  sanc¬ 
tuary,  but  he  found  an  unmistakable  relief  in 
scrutinizing  the  incongruous  mess**  of  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  walls,  the  slightly  withered 
flowers  in  a  brass  bowl  upon  the  center-table, 
the  faded  carpet,  beginning  a  threadbare 
career  near**  the  entrance.  He  avoided  look¬ 
ing  at  Mr.  Folwell,  and  thus  missed  the  exact 
moment  when  his  employer  laid  aside  the 
letter  he  had  been  residing**  and  flung  his 
revolving  chair  about.  He  was  startled  at 
the  sound  of  Mr.  Folwell’s  voice. 

“Kent,  I’ve  _  good  news  for  you.  We’ve 
decided  to**  give  you  an  assistant.” 

“Young  Collins  from  the  .Etna?” 

“Ah,  then  you  know  of  it!  So  much  the 
better.  You  see,  our  marine-insurance  btisi- 
ness"*  ds  getting  away  from  us.  We  need  to 
pull  up  out  of  a  rut.  Somehow  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  department  is  being  swamped"* 


by  a  mass  of  detail.  We’re  missing  a  personal 
touch  with  our  clients  that  sooner  or  later  is 
going  to  react  against  us.  I’m  hoping**®  that 
Collins  can  supply  that  deficiency.” 

Kent  received  the  blow  courageously.  He 
was  not  so  foolish  as  to  misinterpret  Mr.  Fol- 
well’s  words,  yet  he  was”*  determined  to 
force  his  employer  to  a  more  definite  state¬ 
ment.  “Just  how  much  detail  do  you  wish 
shifted  upon  young  Collins,  Mr.  Folwell?” 

Mr.  Folwell***  adjusted  his  glasses.  “Well, 
of  course  he  should  know  something  of  the 
routine  of  your  desk,  Kent.  But,  you  vmder- 
stand,  I  don’t  wish  to  make^*  a  detail  man 
of  him.  We  are  taking  him  in  just  to  avoid 
succumbing  to  our  present  cut-and-dried 
policy.” 

“I  wess  I  must**"  have  misunderstood  you, 
Mr.  Folwell,”  Kent  ventured,  his  thin  lips 
compressed  almost  to  a  vanishing-point.  “I 
thought  you  said  that  Mr.  Collins  was  to*** 
be  my  assistant.” 

Mr.  Folwell  looked  puzzled.  “What  makes 
you  say  that,  Kent?” 

“If  I  am  to  continue  the  detail  work  and 
yoimg  Collins  is***  to  cover  the  broader  field — 
Well,  Mr.  Folwell,  really  it  would  look  to 
me  as  though  I  were  to  assist  Collins!” 

There  was  an  uncomfortable*"*  pause.^  Kent 
was  very  white.  Mr.  Folwell  flushed  slightly, 
making  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  displeasure. 

Finally  Mr.  Folwell  spoke.  “I’m  sorry, 
Kent,  to  see***  you  adoring  this  tone.  I 
didn’t  expect  it — from  you.  I  thought  you 
wCTe  experienced  enough  to  realize  that  in 
this  office  a  broad  viewpoint***  is  always  the 
desirable  thing.” 

Kent  rose;  one  hand  was  straining  convul¬ 
sively  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  “Always  a 
desirable  thing  for  the  ofAer***  fellow,  Mr. 
Folwell,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.” 

Mr.  Folwell  swung  his  chair  toward  his 
desk_  again.  There  was  an  unmistakable  air 
of  dismissal****  in  his  swift  movement.  “We’ll 
not  discuss  that  phase  of  the  question,  Kent. 
Collins  will  be  here  in  the  morni^.” 

Without  replying,  Kent  left  the***  room. 
Collins  arrived  on  schedule  time— dapper, 
genial,  confident.  Kent  welcomed  him  with 
as  much  warmth  as  he  could  muster;  indeed, 
Kent  held  no  grudge,**  although  the  lash  of 
Mr.  Folwell’s  injustice  still  smarted.  Miss 
Mooney,  however,  with  fierce  clan  spirit,  re¬ 
fused  to  be  cajoled  into  a  '■*'eedy  acceptance 
of**  the  newcomer.  She  bowed  very  coldly 
to  Collins’  insinuating  greeting,  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  inevitable  arrangement  of  her 
desk.  Young  Collins  was  not  one**  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  a  quick  defeat.  He  very  suavely 
hung  over_  Miss  Mooney’s  morning  prepara¬ 
tions,  making  no  end  of  pleasantly  inane  re¬ 
marks.  Even  Kent  gasped  at***  his  daring. 
But  though  the  lady  still  maintained  a  de¬ 
cidedly  frigid  manner,  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  a_  thaw  was  imminent. 

All  morning  ^llins***  circled  round  the 
office  with  a  curiously  unobtrusive  assertive¬ 
ness.  ()ne  recognized  his  presence  without 
being  disturbed  by  it.  In  the  face  of  such 
finished  assurance,***  Kent’s  sense  of  hope¬ 
lessness  grew. 
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Shortly  after  the  noon  hour  Mr.  Folwell 
requested  the  presence  of  Kent  and  Collins 
in  the  back  office.  Kent’s  easy*”*  manner  bore 
a  subtle  stamp  of  seething  inner  conflict. 

“Well,  boys,"  Mr.  Folwell  began  genially, 
“I  suppose  you  have  spent  the  morning  get¬ 
ting  acquainted.” 

It""  was  Collins  who  answered,  quite 
simply  but  witii  enthusiasm,  “Oh,  Kent  and 
I  are  old  friends !” 

Kent  smiled  in  rather  pallid  approval. 

Mr.  Folwell  reached"*  for  his  pencil  and 
spread  a  piece  of  yellow  memorandum  paper 
before  him  on  the  center  office  table.  He 
turned  slightly  toward  Kent.  “I’ve  been"" 
thinking,  Kent,  about  the  best  way  to  get 
Collins  started.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  will  be  to  give  him*"* 
some  one  problem  and  let  him  acquire  the 
office  routine  by  carrying  this  problem  to  its 
oonclusitHi.”  Mr.  Folwell  stopped  for  a  brief 
moment;  Kent’s**"  heart  pounded  with  ap¬ 
prehension.  “I  dem’t  know  whether  I  told 
you,  but  we’re  to  handle  the  Henshaw  Fleet 
this  year.  It  amounts  to  about  fifty***  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  premiums.  We’ll  have  to 
work  the  Street  pretty  carefully,  and  try 
London  for  what  can’t  be  arranged  at  this 
end.  It’s  a**”  very  good  line  to  work  on  for 
any  one  wte  wants  to  get  at  all  the  angles 
of  nwrine  insurance.  There  will  be  straight 
hull*'*  insurance,  cargoes  coming  right  along, 
profits  and  commission,  and  disbursements  to 
provide  for — and,  of  course,  plenty  of  war 
risk.  Altogether  it  is  a  very**"  typical  piece 
of  business." 

Kent  said  nothing.  He  merely  nodded  to 
Mr.  Folwell,  but  his  silence  was  eloquent  with 
defeat.  Only  a  person  who  knew***  how 
hard  the  Folwell  Company  had  worked  to 
land  the  Henshaw  Fleet  could  appreciate  the 
compliment  of  being  allowed  to  arrange  the 
details.  This  was**"  a  reward  that,  by  every 
count,  should  have  gone  to  Philip  Kent.  He 
felt  crushed,  as  a  veteran  might  who,  after 
faithful  service,  sees  a*"*  raw  recruit  pushed 
forward  into  the  firing-line,  while  he  is  de¬ 
tailed  to  some  prosaic  work  about  camp. 
There  was  a  firm  note  of  discipline*"*  behind 
the  suave  voice  of  Mr.  Folwell.  Kent  was 
not  only  to  be  held  at  camp,  but  he  was  to 
feel  the  firm  heel  of**  authority. 


Kent  felt  that  he  should  say  something,  but 
pride  gave  a  final  touch  of  inflexibility  to  his 
reserve.  His  heart  was  pounding,  his  cheeks”" 
were  flaming,  he  was  quivering  with  protest 
How  long  he  sat  there  staring  at  Mr.  Fol¬ 
well  he  could  not  have  said,  but  he  had  a”* 
mixed  feeling  of  resentment  and  relief  when 
his  employer  remarked  significantly : 

“If  you  are  busy,  Kent,  we  will  excuse 
you.  Collins  and  I  can  go""  into  this  Hen- 
shaw  Fleet  matter  tbgether." 

Kent  darted  a  swift  glance  at  Collins.  The 
younger  man  had  masked  his  face  with  an 
impassive  look  that’"*  was  nwre  illiuninating 
than  expressiveness.  Kent  knew  now  that 
Collins  understood.  He  rose  awkwardly,  al¬ 
most  with  the  physical  impotence  of  one  who 
had  been  struck""  to  the  ground  by  a  vicious 
blow.  At  the  door  he  looked  back.  Already 
Mr.  Folwell  and  yoimg  Collins  were  deep  in 
the  problem  before*"*  them;  their  heads  were 
bent  together  in  intimate  consultation. 

The  next  morning  a  new  desk  arrived  for 
young  Collins,  a  wonderful  affair,  quite  the 
latest**"  word  in  convenience  and  equipment. 
There  followed  a  flood  of  special  cardboard 
memorandum  folders,  improv^  ink  wells,  and 
fancy  paper-clips,  an  expensive  pencil-sharp¬ 
ener.  The***  rest  of  the  force,  schooled  in 
a  decent  sense  of  office  economy,  were  speech¬ 
less  with  admiration,  but  Miss  Mooney  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  her**”  disapproval.  Her 
comments  were  sarcastic  and  audible. 

Collins’s  preliminary  work  upon  the  Hen¬ 
shaw  Fleet  was  a  marvel  of  detail  and  pre¬ 
cision.  He  arranged  the  different*"*  vessels 
into  elaborate  groups,  used  vertical  folders 
unsparingly,  collected  a  mass  of  data  that 
was  both  surprising  and  a  little  pointless. 
But  he  created  an**"  impression  of  thorough¬ 
ness  in  the  back  office,  where  he  made  fre¬ 
quent  trips.  He  had  an  extraordinary  knack 
of  raising  the  most  obvious  questions  as  if*** 
they  were  matters  of  original  and  important 
moment,  and  a  way  of  appropriating  Mr.  Fol- 
well’s  opinions  deftly  and  without  detection. 
In  short,  young  Collins  was**"  a  human  mir¬ 
ror,  whose  reflections  were  so  skilful  that  one 
mistook  them  for  extended  vistas. 

He  was  very  successful  in  arranging  the 
insurance  on  the**"  Street,  although,  as  Mr. 
Folwell  had  anticipated,  there  was  a  consider- 
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able  slice  left  for  the  London  market.  All 
this  time  Collins  had  not  so  much****  as  asked 
a  single  question  of  Kent,  not  even  when  it 
came  to  cabling  to  London.  There  was  a 
delay  in  getting  the  cable  through,**”  however. 
(3426) 


Filosophical  Observations 

A  file  is  not  a  thing  to  put  things  into,  but 
a  thing  to  take  something  out  of,  says  Dr. 
Eldridge. 

It  is  not  a”  burial  ground  for  the  dead,  but 
a  resurrection  camp  of  the  living.  We  have 
condemned  the  old  roll-top- desk  with  its  con¬ 
venient  row  of"  pigeonholes.  Pigeonholes  are 
things  to  put  something  into.  Enter  the  mod¬ 
ern  filing  case,  with  its  ball-bearing  rollers 
and  the  cross  index — the  purgatory  of**  the 
living,  awaiting  the  judgment  day. 

Some  heads  are  like  that,  too,  crammed  full 
of  odd  information,  like  the  pigeonholes  of 
the  desk,  but  useful'"  to  notiady,  not  even 
their  owners.  A  head  is  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  body,  not  by  what  it  absorbs,  but  by 
what  it  does,’”  by  what  it  radiates.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  useful  by  being  acquired,  but  by 
being  disseminated. 

One  is  great  by  what  he  teaches  somebody 
else,  and'"  not  by  what  he  learns  himself. 
Nobody  ever  became  famous  by  centering 
knowledge  within  himself.  Such  a  one  gets 
as  little  benefit  from  his  wealth'**  as  the  miser 
who  hoards  his  gold  in  a  sack  and  keeps  it 
hidden  from  the  world. 

A  head  is  like  a  file.  Put  something*"  in 
it,  by  all  means,  but  don’t  put  it  in  as  you 
would  store  rubbish  in  an  attic,  but  as  you 
would  put  away  your*”  shoes  at  night — ^to  be 
found  in  the  morning  when  you  need  them 
again.  And  don’t  hide  it.  Make  many  cross 
references  and  give  the*"  catalogue  to  your 
friends. 

All  the  wisdom  in  the  world  is  of  no  use 
to  the  author  of  it  or  to  the  world,  on  the*** 
shelf  of  the  library. 

Put  your  head  in  circulation.  (284) 


Persistency 

By  Helen  R.  Crane 

From  fV eekly  Unity,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Michael  Angelo  said:  “Trifles  make  per¬ 
fection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.’’  Every 
great  man  has  risen  to  his  high  estate  through 
the  practice  of  persistency”  in  details.  His 
position  was  not  won  over  night ;  it  was 
earned^  by  attention  to  minor  things.  Honest 
effort  in  the  doing  of  the  little,"  unsung,  un¬ 
noticed  acts  is  what  builds  up  real  ability. 
One  may  have  natural  ability  along  some  line 
of  expression,  but  without  persistent  practice 
in  the**  technique  of  that  mode  of  expression 
he  will  not  become  master  of  it. 

The  deciding  factor  in  a  man’s  life,  whether 
he  is  a  success*"  or  whether  he  is  a  fail¬ 


ure,  is  his  use  of  the  quality  of  persistency. 
He  may  have  opportunity,  ability,  personal 
charm,  and  everything  else  may*”  be  in  his 
favor,  but  if  he  is  cme  whose  temperament  is 
unstable — whose  interest  flits  from  one  thing 
to  another,  so  that  he  does*"  not  persist  long 
enough  at  anything  to  do  it  well,  he  will  be 
a  failure.  Friends,  influence,  opportunity, 
and  talent  cannot  make  a  man  a**®  real  suc¬ 
cess;  but  if  he  has  the  disposition  to  persist 
in  his  imdertakings  he  will  make  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  unfold  the  talent  and  attract  the*" 
friends  and  become  a  great  influence. 

The  man  who  fluctuates,  who  builds  one 
air  castle  after  another  but  takes  no  steps  to 
objectify  them  in**  the  material  world,  givM 
nothing  of  any  value  to  his  fellows.  Air 
castles  are  beautiful  to  the  builder,  but  of 
what  good  are  they  ?  They*"  are  not  habitable. 

Then  there  is  the  man  who,  like  Ignorance 
in  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,’’  thinks  that  he  can 
reap  the  joys  of  accomplishment  by  “coming*** 
in  by  the  crooked  lane.”  This  one  will  not 
pay  the  price  of  power ;  he  will  not  work,  but 
he  tries  to  storm  his  way*"  into  recogpiition. 
He  may  have  native  talent  but  it  cannot  serve 
him,  for  he  lacks  the  great  working  basis  of 
all  accomplishment — practice  in  details.®* 

A  concert  pianist  has  not  spent  his  life  play¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  sonatas  that  the  audience 
hears.  A  great  part  of  his  time  has  been 
given*"  to  the  exercise  of  technique.  By  the 
practice  of  scales,  arpeggios,  and  so  forth, 
he  has  built  a  sure  foundation  of  understand¬ 
ing  of  his***  art  and  this  understanding  en¬ 
ables  him  to  render  the  beautiful  sonatas. 
The  successful  painter  has  spent  years  in 
study  of  li"ht  and  shade,  of  colors,*"  and  the 
length  of  lines.  The  boy  Ignorance  would 
expect  to  go  upon  the  concert  platform  and 
thrill  the  world  with  his  art  without  spend¬ 
ing**  any  thought  upon  the  technique  of  the 
music,  or  he  would  think  to  paint  a  master¬ 
piece  without  devoting  years  to  the  learniog 
of  how  to*"  blend  colors. 

In  whatever  field  of  endeavor  one  wants 
to  express  himself  there  is  a  procedure  to 
be  followed  in  order  that  one  may  work*” 
well.  One  cannot  be  a  good  statesman  until 
he  has  learned  statesmanship,  and  one  cannot 
be  a  good  salesman  until  he  has  learned  sales¬ 
manship.  There*"  is  no  room  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  mediocrity.  The  mediocre 
workman  may  find  himself  without  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  any  time,  for  there  is  no  demand*” 
for  his  services;  but  the  expert  workman  is 
always  in  demand.  There  is  an  old  saying: 
“Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing^  well.”  No  matter  what  one  is  doing — 
even  if  it  be  the  smallest,  most  insignificant 
thing — ^he  should  do  it  well.  Doing  the  small 
things***  well  trains  one  to  do  the  big  things. 
Persistency  in  well-doing  of  small  things  fits 
one  to  do  bigger  things,  but  he  who  is*" 
slothful  in  little  affairs  while  he  dreams  of 
the  great  deeds  that  he  could  accomplish  will 
probably  get  no  farther  than  his  dreaming. 

If  one***  has  an  ideal  for  himself,  a  great 
goal  upon  which  he  has  fastened  his  gaze,  he 
must  keep  his  eyes  steadfastly  set  upon  it, 
think*"  about  it  all  the  time,  and  feel  that 
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his  every  act  is  part  of  the  business  of  its 
realization,  even  though  many  of  the  things"* 
that  he  has  to  do  may  not  seem  to  have  any 
bearing  upon  it.  He  must  willingly  give 
thought,  time,  and  strength  to  the  building’®® 
up  of  the  tedmique  and  not  expect  to  arrive 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  only  success  worthy 
of  the  name  is  that  which  is  founded’®®  upon 
steady  progress  won  by  effort.  Poor  little 
Ignorance  never  reached  the  Celestial  City 
and  those  who  attempt  to  follow  in  his  foot¬ 
steps  on  any”*  path  of  expression  will  never 
readi  their  goals.  The  genius  who  has  at¬ 
tained  to  success  is  the  man  who  has  worked; 
he  is  not  the”*  man  who  received  from  nature 
certain  gifts  which  entitled  him  to  his  fellow- 
men’s  recognition,  homage,  and  honor,  and  a 
life  free  from  work.  He*®®  is  the  man  who 
had  the  vision  and  was  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  the  realization  of  that  vision.  One 
might  say  that  his*®*  assets  are  a  modicum  of 
talent  with  an  abundance  of  persistency.  The 
genius  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  workers, 
and,  though  men  call  his**®  work  beautiful  and 
perfect,  his  goal  is  ever  the  expression  of 
greater  beauty  and  perfection.  (865) 


A  Real  Estate  Case 

(Continued  from  the  September  issue) 

Q"*®  That  is  the  first  time  you  knew  it? 

A  That  is  the  first  time  I  knew  it. 

Q  What  talk  if  any  did  you  have®”®  with 
Sheeder  about  a  commission? 

_A  The  first  time  we  talked  about  a  com¬ 
mission  was  when  he  listed  the  property 
with  me. 

Q  You  mean*’*^  the  first  time  you  came 
there?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  When  you  solicited  the  property? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Now  what  was  said  about  a*”*  commis¬ 
sion? 

A  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  real  estate  man 
and  that  for  vacant  it  was  five  per  cent,  and 
he  said  that*®®®  was  all  right. 

Q  You  told  him  that  the  commission  on 
that  sale  would  be  fifteen  hundred  dollars? 

A  I  told  him  it  would  be*®®*  five  per  cent. 

Q  And  the  earnest  money  that  you  brought 
in  would  not  be  sufficient  even  to  pay  your 
commission,  would  it? 

A  I*®*®  just  asked  him  whether  a  thousand 
dollars  was  enough  and  he  said  it  would  be 
enough  and  that  is  all  I  brought. 

Mr.  Shale:  That*”®  is  all. 

Mr.  Cox  :  That  is  all. 

HARRY  HARVEY, 

calM  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
having  been  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as**®® 
follows : 

DIRECT  EXAMINATION 
By  Mr.  Cox 

Q  State  your  name,  please. 

A  Harry  Harvey. 

Q  What  is  your  business? 

A  Building  contractor. 


Q  How  long**®*  have  you  been  a  building 
contractor?  A  Eighteen  years. 

Q  Do  you  know  Toss,  the  plaintiff  in  this- 
case?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Did  you***®  ever  look  at  any  piece  of 
vacant  property  with  him?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  many  feet  of  vacant  was  it? 

A  Supposed  to  be*"*  approximately  240  feet, 

Q  How  deep?  A  I  cannot  recall  exactly. 

Q  Did  you  make  an  offer  for  that? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q**®®  How  much? 

A  I  offered  him  originally  $115  a  foot. 
Toss  said  the  owner  wants  $125  a**®*  foot, 
say  either  yes  or  no.  I  said,  “All  right,  I 
will  pay  $125  a  foot.’’ 

Q  You  gave***®  him  a  check?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Do  you  know  how  much  it  was  for? 

A  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q  Now  did  you  have  any**’*  talk  with  him? 

A  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  was  it  about? 

A  The  amount  of  cash. 

Q  Give  us  that  conversation. 

A  Originally  Toss  told**®®  me  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  would  swing  the  deal  and  a 
mortgage  on  the  rest. 

Q  How  many  months? 

A  I  can’t  recall;  about  ten**®*  months,  I 
think. 

Q  And  then  was  there  any  change? (4535) 
{To  be  continued  next  month) 

Circumstances  are  the  nails  upon  wWch  the 
weak  hang  their  failures;  with  which  the 
strong  build  their  successes.  (18) 


**Soinething  for  Nothing** 

By  Thomas  Monahan 

Now  that  a  young  army  lieutenant  has 
made  a  fortime  playing  the  stock  market,  a 
lot  of  other  fellows  will  probably  take  all  the 
money®*  they  can  save,  borrow  or  otherwise 
command,  and  emulate  him. 

May  they  lose  1  This  is  said  in  a  spirit  not 
of  enmity  but  of  helpfulness.*® 

It  has  been  the  making  of  many  an  ad¬ 
venturous  young  man  to  lose  all  his  money 
early  in  the  gambling  game.  Quick  success 
is  likely®*  to  turn  a  fellow’s  head  altogether, 
and  commit  him  to  a  gambling  life,  in  which 
he  is  almost  sure  to  go  broke  financially 
sooner  or’®®  later,  and  altogether  sure  to  lose 
something  fine  and  strong  from  his  character. 

Winnings  in  games  of  chance  are  always 
to  be  regretted.  Losses  may’*  turn  the 
gambler  to  investments  worth  while.  More 
important  still,  they  may  turn  him  to  honest, 
constructive,  purposeful  work,  work  of  a 
creative  sort,  which’*®  puts  society  ahead  at 
the  same  time  it  puts  him  ahead. 

This  is  the  essentially  immoral  thing  about 
speculation,  however  it  may  be  tolerated  by”* 
law  or  sanctioned  by  the  moral  code — it  is  not 
constructive.  It  is  not  creative.  It  is  para¬ 
sitical.  It  fools  people’s  heads  by  a  false®** 
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show  of  “making  money”  where  no  money 
is  really  made,  and  it  saps  their  characters  W 
giving  them  as  their  aim  in  life  the  getting^*® 
of  something  for  nothing. 

There  can  be  no  true  morality,  no  genuine 
character,  without  performing  useful  service, 
giving  society  full  value  for  what  the  indi¬ 
vidual**  gains  from  society.  And  though 
young  men  scwnetimes  overlook  that  fact,  what 
life  is  for  is  to  develop  character.  (269) 

If  you  treat  others  as  you  would  have  them 
treat  you,  you  will  not  meet  with  many  dis¬ 
courtesies,  nor  can  anyone  accuse  you  of 
.them.  (25) 

Key  to  June  O,  G,  A,  Plate 

I  beheld  then,  that  they  all  went  on  till 
they  came  to  the  foot  of  an  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  spring.*  There  was  also  in 
the  same  place  two  other  ways  besides  that 
which  came  straight  from  the  gate:  one 
turned  to  the  left  hand,  and**  the  odier  to  the 
right,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  the 
narrow  way  lay  right  up  the  hill,  and  tlie 
name  of  the”  going  up  the  side  of  the  hill  is 
called  Difficulty.  Christian  now  went  to  the 
spring  and  drank  thereof  to  refresh  himself, 
and  then  began'*®  to  go  up  the  hill,  saying. 

This  hill,  though  high,  I  covet  to  ascend; 

The  difficulty  will  not  me  offend ; 

For  I  perceive  the  way**  to  life  lies  here: 

Come,  pluck  up.  Heart,  let’s  neither  faint  nor  fear; 

Better,  though  difficult,  the  right  way  to  go. 

Than  wrong,  though  easy,*"  where  the  end  is  woe. 

— John  Bunyan.  (157) 

Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Put  the  Paint  on  Himself 

“I  thought  you  were  working  on  Jay 
Krank’s  new  house?”  said  the  contractor. 

“I  was  going  to,”  replied  the  house-painter, 
“but  I  had  a*  quarrel  with  him,  and  he  said 
he’d  put  the  paint  on  himself.” 

“Did  he  do  it?” 

“Yes,  that  is  where  he  put  most  of  it.”  (50) 

A  Fast  Automobile 

“How  fast  is  your  car,  Jimpson?”  asked 
Bill. 

“Well,”  said  Jimpson,  “it  keeps  about  six 
months  ahead  of  my  income,  generally.”  (21) 

His  Suggestion 

Robbie:  M'pther,  may  I  go  fishing? 

Mother:  No,  Robbie,  you  might  fall  in 
and  be  drowned. 

Robbie :  Well,  then,  mother,  may  I  go 
swimming?  (24) 

The  Ocean  Was  Too  Full 

A  little  girl  was  visiting  Old  Point  for  the 
first  time,  and  her  father  took  her  to  bathe 
in  the  ocean.  Nothing  more  extensive”  than 
the  bathtub  at  home  had  been  her  experience. 
As  she  waded  out,  tightly  holding  her  father’s 


hand,  she  was  presently  up  to  her  neck**  in 
the  water.  “Oh,  papa,”  she  exclaimed,  “take 
me  out;  it’s  too  full.” (63) 

W as  .Not  a  Mule 

An  Elnglishman  was  once  persuaded  to  see 
a  game  of  baseball  and,  during  the  play,  a 
foul  tip  caught  him  on  the  ear,  and  knocked* 
him  senseless.  On  coming  to  himself,  he 
asked  faintly,  “What  was  it?”  “A  foul — 
only  a  foul.”  “Good  heavens!”  he  exclaimed. 
“A  foul?  I  thought"*  it  was  a  mule.”(54) 

Couldnt  See  His  Face 

T’m  trying  to  get  back  to  my  poor  old 
father,”  whined  a  tramp.  “He  ain’t  seen  my 
face  for  ten  long  years!” 

“I  believe  you’re"  speaking  the  truth,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  man  he  had  approached.  “Why 
don’t  you  wash  it?” (39) 


Teachers*  Blackboard 

Contest  Copy 

(See  Announcement,  page  46) 

The  copy  for  the  Blackboard  Contest,  taken 
from  “Principles  and  Methods  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education,”  follows: 

Since  self-activity  of  the  pupils  is  the  sign  of 
successful  teaching,  we  must  indicate  some  of  the 
means  by  which  this  self -activity  is  promoted.  The 
first  step  in  every  lesson  should  be  an  attempt  to 
make  the  student  realize  the  purpose  of  what  he  is 
doing,  so  as  to  interest  him  in  the  subject.  This 
interest  will  become  a  kind  of  compelling  force  which 
will  lead  him  cheerfully  to  exert  the  greatest  effort 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  The  principle 
of  motivation  has  its  application  in  all  subjects  of 
the  curriculum.  It  is  because  the  bearing  of  the 
thing  studied  is  not  seen  by  the  pupil  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  approaches  bis  task  blindly  and  grudgingly. 
If  there  is  any  class  of  subjects  in  which  the  pupil 
ought  to  have  a  realization  of  what  he  is  doing  and 
of  the  way  in  which  the  topic  he  is  learning  is  going 
to  advance  his  general  efficiency,  it  is  in  commercial 
subjects. 


A  New  Appointment 

J^RIENDS  of  Dr.  Gordon  Mullen  will  be 
A'  pleased  to  know  that  he  was  recently 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  and  that  he  has 
been  appointed  chaplain  of  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Knoxville,  Illinois. 

In  addition  to  his  new  duties.  Dr.  Miullen 
expects  to  find  time  to  organize  a  two-year 
secretarial  course  for  girls. 

For  the  past  two  years  Dr.  Mullen  has 
been  traveling  and  studying  almost  constantly. 
In  1923  he  made  a  trip  around  the  world,  and 
during  the  summer  of  1924  visited  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark. 

Readers  of  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher,  we  are  sure,  join  us  in  wishing  Dr. 
Mullen  success  in  his  new  work. 


